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characteristics of drug users, patterns of atug usage, attitudes 
toward drug issues, perceived effects of us^9e, and changes in usage 
over time. As a result of survey responses py 3,0 10 students at 
Carnegie-Mellon University (1968), 6 types pf users were identified 

and described; straight students (n=189); drinkers <n=424) ; heavy up 
(n=112) and down (n=98) users; marihuana takers (n=98) and users 
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Preface 



Concern about drug usage had grown to a point in 1967 where students at Car- 
negie-Mellon University approached members of the present research team and asked 
them to gather reliable information about the phenomenon. These requests were 
matched by desires amor che authors to learn more about students who use drugs. 
Plans for an initial brief survey quickly mushroomed, and Joel W. Goldstein was 
selected as principal investigator for a research project to sketch out the dimen- 
sions of the situation on the C-MU campus. The research was begun under a grant 
from the Small Grants Program of the National Institute of Mental Health entitled, 
"Extent and Patterns of College Student Drug Use" (MH- 15805) . However, the project 
quickly exhausted the funds awarded and we turned to the Maurice Falk Medical Fund 
of Pittsburgh for additional support. With the extensive cooperation of the Fund’s 
President, Mr. Philip Hallen,the additional funds necessary for the completion of 
the research reported here were received. 

The research was also facilitated by communication with other research workers 
The Falk Fund support also covered the expenses of arranging and conducting a Prob- 
lem Discussion Session at the 1969 Annual Meeting of The American Psychological 
Association. This session, "Usage ol pt,y .joactirve Drugs: Needed Directions for 

Research and Action," brought together psychologists and others doing research on 
drug usage for a lively discussion of vexing issues involved in studying this be- 
havior . 

The present report represents the first phase of an on-going project on the 
nature and meaning of student drug usage. As such, it deals with what might be 

A 

referred to as the "morphology of student drug use": the demographic and psycho- 

logical characteristics of various types of drug users, patterns of drug usage 
behavior, attitudes toward drugs and drug-related issues, the perceived effects of 
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usage, changes in usage over time. The data collected permit much analysis beyond 
what is presented here. Additional analyses are contemplated to further our under- 
standing of such important phenomena as the process of becoming a user and termin- 
ating usage, the role of usage in the life of the user, and the inter-relationships 
between usage of various drugs. 

Tliis report does not integrate our findings with those of other investigators 
(although ive have tried to indicate the existence of relevant research by others 
in many areas); this must await the next phase of our project. Clearly there is 
much to be learned from comparisons between findings, and from testing the hypothe- 
ses of other investigators. 

The data presented here should also be of use to persons charged with formu- 
lating and implementing policy related to drug usage by students. Unfortunately, 
action often must be taken in the absence of sound empirical information and an 
understanding of the meaning of drug usage which such information facilitates. 

Drug education, protective, and rehabilitative programs should be more successful 
in developing respect for drugs if they are baser* upon a careful and complete un- 
derstanding cl h vug user (Goldstem, 1970). 

A research project of this magnitude requires the cooperation and assistance 
of a great many people. Officers of our two funding agencies , especially Dr. 

Robert C. Petersen of NIMH and Mr. Philip Hallen of the Falk Fund were cooperative 
and encouraging. The students of Camegie-Mellon University are owed the major 
acknowledgement. They responded in impressive numbers to a long, complex question- 
naire which sought highly personal information. They have invested their trust in 
us and we have tried tc produce research worthy of that trust. 

The research staff includes at various phases ot the project a number of 
graduate students from the Department of Psychology st Camegie-Mellon. James V. 
Hardt, Josafine Jayme, Henry Bernstein and Thomas Burgess, II have contributed to 
O roject to date. Sally Pearne, an instructor in Psychology and a counselor in 
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■the Counseling Center, was a member of the research staff and contributed a report 
analyzing the multitude of notes which students wrote on or sent with their ques- 
tionnaires (Peame, 1969). Suzanne Goldenberg helped us design the research ins- 
truments, and Karen Norbut did prodigious amounts of work in the data analysis 
phase of the project. The major share of the typing and reproduction of this report 
was efficiently and carefully done by Lois Iannacchione . 

We owe our thanks to all of these people whose efforts have made possible 
completion of the research which we have completed to date. 



Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Joel W. Goldstein 
James H. Korn 


June, 1970 


Walter H. Abel 
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Robert M. Morgan 
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The Social Psychology and Epidemiology of 
Student Drug Usages 
Report on Phase One 

Joel W. Goldstein, James H. Korn, Walter H. Abel and Robert M, Morgan 

Carnegi e-Mellon University 

Introduction 

Public concern and alarm about psychoactive drug usage among youth has been 
growing steadily since 1965 (Berg, 1967; Newsweek, 1967$ Goldstein, 1966$ Young 
and Hixon, 1966$ Senate Judiciary Committee, 1966). Clearly many people who had 
never used drugs before were now doing so and this usage was causing considerable 
apprehension in the larger society. While pharmacological knowledge about seme of 
these psychoactive agents was uneven and scarce, knowledge of the users — who they 
are, why they use, and what the effects of this usage are — was almost entirely 
lacking. In an effort to understand the meaning of campus drug usage the present 
team began preliminary studies of users in 1967. This led to a formal survey of 
the entire student body at Carnegie-Mellon University in the fall of 1968. 

The focus of those few empirical investigations of youthful drug usage prior 
to this time was heavily upon the question of the exbent of use and this was often 
overlaid with interpretations of the meaning of the percentages obtained in the 
absence of substantial other types of data (Dickenson, 1967$ Pearlman, 1967j Eells, 
1968 | Marra, 1970$ King, 1969$ Imperi, Kleber & Davie, 1968). These studies are 
valuable in helping one to understand the outlines of this pattern of behavior, 
but their usefulness is severely limited. When they do seek to understand the 
meaning of usage they lack in— depth information of the social psychological pro- 
cesses of usage. Recently a few studies have appeared which do go considerably 
beyond the focus on exbent. Most notable of these is the work of ELum and asso- 
ciates (1969). Other studies will be cited in the main body of this report as 
t* 0'»ecome relevant to the particular issue being discussed. 
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The focus of the present investigation is on three areas: the extent of use, 

the characteristics of users, and the motivations for and patterns of use. Thus 
this report will discuss who uses what drugs, for what presumed reasons, under 
what circumstances, with what attitudes and beliefs, and with, what perceived ef- 
fects. To simplify the presentation of results they will be organized around 
certain user types: the total abstainer, the heavy alcohol user, the user of up 

(stimulating and hallucinogenic) drugs, the user of down drugs (sedatives, tran— 
c l u ^'^ zers narcotics), and the marijuana user. In addition comments on the 
general meaning of student drug use will be made. 

Procedure 

Ca r negi e-Mell on University is located in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and was 
formerly named Carnegie Institute of Technology. Founded in 1900 as a technical 
school it gained fame as a center of learning in engineering, science and the fine 
arts. Recently programs have been added with the following colleges in existence 
when our data was collected: Engineering and Science, Fine Arts, Humanities and 

Social Sciences, Margaret Morrison Carnegie College (for women), and the Graduate 
School of Industrial Administration. The university is noted for taking students 

I 

of superior academic standing and for emphasizing professional training along with 
a liberal college education. Students in some/ departments of the college of fine 
arts are selected on the basis of talent auditions. Some 1/3 of the students are 
from immediate areas of Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia. Undergraduate stu- 
dents who live at home with their parents comprize 20% of all undergraduates and 
another 30% lives off campus in private apartments. A study of the student body 
revealed that some colleges have rather stable stereotyped images: Engineering 

and Science, Fine Arts, and Margaret Morrison (Kirk, 1965). 

An attempt was made to survey 100% of the full -time student body. This pro- 
cedure was followed rather than a sampling one in order to aid in the protection 
"•Pj+he anonymity of respondents by making it more difficult to identify them 
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through their personal characteristics. Thi£ procedure also eliminated the necess- 
ity of making laborious a priori specifications of sampling categories and it re- 
duces the possibility that we will be restricted in our ability to test hypotheses 
due to sampling oversights. For example, the amount of heroin use was thought to 
be important but very limited. Conventional Sampling techniques might have missed 
detecting the small amount that exists. The Additional costs created in conduct- 
ing a total .survey are small because of the use of computers in the data analysis. 

The smrrrey methodology was based on the Experience of Eells (I96S) who point- 
ed out the value of obtaining student support for the research and of the desira- 
bility of including a separate name card with each questionnaire which, when 
returned separately from the questionnaire, allows the identification and follow- 
up of nonrespondents. A questionnaire was do^eloped based in part on these in 
use at the Institute for the Study of Human problems in the Psychopharmacology 
Project of Stanford University and at the NeW Jersey Bureau of Research in Neurol- 
ogy and Psychiatry. This was pretested in several editions by both users and 
nonusers. Finally, meetings were held with a variety of students to inform them 
of the purposes and procedures of the research and to ask their cooperation in 
obtaining student support. Similar explanati°hs were given to the university 
administration. 

The actual research questionnaire (Appendix A) consists of two pages of demo- 
graphic and background information and a matrix ashing students to answer 13 
possible questions concerning 17 possible substances. This technique allowed us 
to gather a great deal of information in a sm^ll apace. Finally there was a page 
of opinion questions and a page asking about personal experience with the sub- 
stances. Each questionnaire can contain as m^hy as 326 discreet pieces of infor- 
mation. A cover letter, a return envelope and a "Directions" reply card were 
i ncluded with the packet (Appendix A). 
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The freshman class and transfer students anonymously filled out the question- 
naire as part of the new student orientation and testing program. The freshmen 
also completed the California Psychological Inventory and the ALlport, Vernon, 
Lindzey, Study of Values. A total of 813 questionnaires were obtained of which 
792 were from freshmen and 2_ .//e.-re from transfer students or CMC students who were 
returning after having dropped out* Tfcr- upperclass and graduate students received 
their questionnaires through caam us or '3L.S. mail between November 13 End 16th, 1968. 
This produced 1918 questionnaires qy Demsember 1st (here after referred to as the 
’’first wave’’ respondents) Amcthear 277 students responded after December 1 
(hereafter called "second wave" respondents). Comparing drug usage between waves 
was a method suggested by EelLs iZ968) fcr estimating the nature of the usage of 
the non-respondents. These comparisons will be presented in Table 6. On December 
11th a follow-up letter (Appendix A) was sent to the nonrespondents. Also in the 
interim an explanatory article (an elaboration of material in the follow up letter) 
was placed in the school newspaper, ads requesting that students return their 

i 

questionnaires were also placed in the newspaper and announcements were made over 
the campus radio station. These materials attempted to deal with concerns which 
were reported to us informally as being the basis for reluctance to respond. 

Several types of reluctance were reported. Perhaps the major kind was simple 
laziness, followed by a belief that one need not respond if he does not use drugs « 
User reluctance was based somewhat on fear of personal identification (one student 
felt that we had coded the questionnaire with infra-red markings) , but more on the 
belief that if the amount of use were precisely known, police action would be 
precipitated. 

Attempts to deal with these concerns are clearly shown in the follow-up 
letter and newspaper story. In addition the investigators held informal talks with 
students felt to be central among the hold-outs of this type. There is some indi- 

a systematic campaign for non-cooperation was 
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abandoned due to these efforts. Throughout the research, from questionnaire con- 
struction, through mailing, coding, key punching and data analysis we have hired 
those who were likely to be among the drug users freely. It was our belief that 
this would help to communicate our honesty to students who are suspicious of drug 
research. 

Since the freshmen xere responding on on 3 of their first days on campus they 
essentially were reporting their high school experience. In order to have longi- 
tudinal data on the effect of time in college, in addition to the cross-sectional 
data available by means of making comparisons among the upperclassmen, we resurvey- 
ed the freshmen in early May, 1969. A shortened form of the questionnaire and new 
cover letters were used (Appendix B) because the essential focus of the follow-up 
was on changes in patterns of use during the freshman year. In addition we allow- 
ed a systematic opportunity for fuller cammuni cation by providing two optional 
open-ended questions. This was done because of the useful material contained in 
the notes volunteered along with the non-freshman survey. These notes are dis- 
cussed more fully in the Results section. Questionnaires were sent to about 800 
freshmen in May and 507 replies were received by the end of the school year. One 
follow-up letter was sent to the non-respondents (Appendix B). 

Finally, during the early spring of 1969 (but before the freshman follow-up 
study), a very short questionnaire was sent to a 5 % sample of the non-freshmen who 
did not respond to the questionnaire. This was done in an effort to discover why 
people had not responded and to learn how the hold-outs differed from the respond- 
ers in terms of drug usage. These data are reported in the section below, "Are 
the Respondents Representative?" 

Rate of Return 

Table 1 gives the university Registrar’s enrollment figures for freshman, 
other undergraduates, and graduate students, the number of questionnaires we 
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obtained, and the per cent response for the three groups. When a questionnaire 
packet was returned by either the campus or U.S. post office every effort was made 
to obtain a correct address for the intended recipient. For some 43 undergraduate 
and 624 graduate students no adequate residential address could be obtained. In 



the instance of the graduate students the packets were sent by campus mail to 
their departments of study. This may account for a portion of the low response 
rate among graduate students. It should be noted that the majority of all students 
without addresses were enrolled in the College of Fine Arts or ware foreign grad- 
uate students in Engineering and Science. 

Table 1 

Rate of Response by Class 











Class 


Number 

Enrolled 


Number with 
Addresses* 


Number of 
Returns 


% Returned of Those 
with Addresses 


Freshmen 


837 


837 


802 


94.6# 


Other Undergrads 


2341 


2298 


1472 


64.0% 


Grad . Students 


1369 


1318 


728 


55.2% 


Class Not Given 


— 




8 


— _ 


Total 


4547 


4453 


3010 


67.6$ 


Undergraduates not so categorized had n 0 residential address j some 624 graduate 
students had no residential address listed with the Registrar, however all but 
51 unreachable cases are ' included here because graduate students can usually be 
reached by means of campus mail address to their department of study. Freshmen 
responded during orientation and no mails were used for them. 



The data in Table 1 indicate an overall return rate of 67.6/5. We have some 
indication that our actual percentage was somewhat higher because graduate students 
away from campus but working on dissertations are included in the figures of full- 







time enrollees and we made no provision for 
could not return their materials through the 



I n ^. v ' postage on their own. 
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paying U.S. 
campus mail 



postage of students who 
• Some students did pay 
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The rate of return varies widely in questions"' re studies of drug usage de- 
pending upon the population under study and the me tijodology used. Pearlman (1967) 
obtained a 55 % response from graduating Brooklyn Cc- Lege seniors with no follow-up. 
Imperi, KLeber and Davie (1963) obtained a response rate of 80 % from a sample of 
Zale undergraduates and of 66$ from a sample ci We&.,x 2 yan undergraduates. King 
(1969) obtained a 79$ response from graduating Darblsouth seniors. Marra, 

(1963) obtained a 70$ response rate from students 'air the State University of New 

Zork at Buffalo who received their questionnaire when they appeared to obtain their 
university identification card. Eells (1968), after whom we modeled our research 
methodology, obtained an impressive 90$ return from the student body at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. Thus our response :""le falls in the midst of those 
obtained by others, however it seems especially impressive when one notes that the 
other studies have involved a very brief questionnaire while the present research 
asked for responses to an elaborate questionnaire which took many respondents at 
least 30 minutes to complete. Also our population was larger than in the previous 
studies. Given this intensive probe requested only by mailed exhortations we feel 
that the rate of response is more than satisfactory. Of course, the rate of re- 
sponse is merely incidential to the nature of bias in the respondents and it is 

to this question to which we now turn. 

Are The Respondents Representative? 

Data from the freshman class are almost complete and thus they come nearest 
to being an accurate indication of the responses of that class. The matter of bias 
on the questionnaires themselves will be discussed below. What about that 32.4-$ 
of the students who did not respond? Table 2 gives their number and rate of 
response by class, college and sex. These data indicate that the largest numbers 
of nonrespondents were male juniors, seniors, and especially graduate students in 
engineering and science fields (Carnegie Institute of Technology), and to a 
lesser extent, students in fine arts, especially ::males» In terms of living 
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Table 2 



Questionnaire Response Rate by College, Class and Sex 



Class 


Sex 




College 










C.I.T. 


F.A. 


ra-iuc 


AMS or 
GSIA 


H&SS 


Freshmen 


Both 


^=92.5? 


25T 78 -^ 


20 . 

42=71.4% 


^=93.7% 


£13^=68.3% 


Sophomores 


Male 

Female 


^= 69 . S % 
^=81.8% 


£20^42,5% 

1=61.5% 


5 

§=67.4% 


§=59.5% 


^|=92.8% 

H=83.n.% 






Juniors 


Male 


185 , 


H=29.9% 




^=69.2% 


§§=54.1% 


7 ^ 5 = 67 . 3 % 






Female 


^77.3* 


^=47.5% 


f§=66.7% 


^100% 


1=75.6% 


Seniors 


Male 

Female 


30T 58 - 6 * 

§=74.4% 


J^57.!% 

^=67.1% 


§=40% 


f|=57.8% 


f=76.6% 

§=75% 






Graduates 


Male 


fg=52.6* 


§=46.s% 




H=70.4%< 


k 




Female 


11=62.9% 

35 


|f=74.2% 




^■=46.1%* 



* Data for GSIA, MMCC and H&SS are combined here. 



Note: Totals of respondents add to 14 persons less than the total number of 

questionnaires received because 14 persons did not indicate at least one 
of the three classificatory variables. 



C.I.T. 
F. A. 

MMCC 

AMS 

GSIA 



H&SS 



— Carnegie Institute of Technology (engineering and science) 

= Fine Arts 

= Margaret Morrison Carnegie College (business, home economics) 

= Administration and Management Science (undergraduate only) 

= Graduate School of Industrial Administration ( graduate programs in 
business, economics, psychology, statistics) 

= Humanities and Social Sciences 
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arrangements (see Table 3) nonrespondents were disproportionately students living 
off campus but not with parents or relatives. Foreign students were also dis- 
proportionately represented among the nonrespondents. Recall that graduate : 
students were especially likely not to have home addresses listed with the 



Table 3 

Housing Location of the Nonrespondents by Class and Sex 



Class 


Campus Housing 


Pittsburgh Off- 
Campus Housing 


No Address and 
Distant Addresses 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Males 


1 Females 


Sophomores 


89 


55 


103 


21 


13 


0 


Juniors 


51 


30 


102 


43 


12 


3 


Seniors 


69 


24 


137 


45 


10 


5 


Foreign 

Under grads . 


0 


1 


14 


1 


0 


0 


Total Under- 
graduates 


209 


110 


356 


no 


35 


8 


U.S. Graduate 
Students 


101 


11 


396 


54 


46 


5 


Foreign Grad- 
uate Students 


25 


0 


70 


2 


0 


0 


Total Graduates 


126 


11 


466 


56 


46 


5 



university registrar (Table l). Thus it is likely that they received a lower 
proportion of their survey materials. An intensive survey was made of a 5 % sample 
of the nonrespondents. Table 4 indicates the reasons why these students did not 
respond. If one extrapolates from these data one can conclude that 28$ of the 
nonrespondents were inordinately difficult to reach, having no identifiable ad- 
dresses or telephone numbers or having left the university. This suggests that 
cur 3010 returned questionnaires represent a 73.1$ response from the reachable 
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Table 4 



Reasons for Not Responding to Original Questionnaire 
of a 5 % Random Sample of Nonrespondents 



Students who could be contacted and who 

responded to intensive probes N 

Lazy or too busy 7 

Lost survey materials 6 

Felt it unimportant or that own 

experience was unimportant 8 

Other miscellaneous reasons 5 

Claimed questionnaire was returned 9 

Did not answer this question 3 



Total Number students who could be contacted 38 

Students who could not be contacted by mail or telephone 13 

Students who had left the university 5 

Students saying that they were willing to respond to intensive 

probe but who never did 12 

Students claiming original questionnaire was returned and who 

decided to ignore intensive probe 3 

Students who refused to respond to probe 4 

Total N in the Intensive Sample 75 



students. Clearly the number of principled refusals was quite small, and laziness, 
carelessness, or lack of interest accounted for the vast majority of the nonrespon- 
siveness. In the intensive probe a very abbreviated question inquired into extent 
of drug use. Table 5 gives the extent of use data for those 38 of our 75 sampled 
students who did return the short probe questionnaire. 



20 

O 
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Table 5 

Extent of Drug Use in Students Responding to Probe of the 
Nonrespondents to the Original Questionnaire 



Pattern of Use N 

No marihuana, no other drugs* 28 

l, Some , ' marihuana, no other drugs 6 

"Much” marihuana, no other drugs 1 

"Much" marihuana, "seme" other drugs 1 

"Much" marihuana, "much" other drugs 1 

No answer to this item 1 

Total 38 



* "Other Drugs (Hallucinogens, Amphet amines. Barbiturates)" 

Thus we see that 73 * 7 % of these persons did not use any drugs at all. The 37 
persons who did not return the intensive probe questionnaire were largely males 
in engineering and science and in fine arts. 

In short males, especially graduate students in engineering and science, and 
males in fine arts were especially likely not to have responded to the question- 
naire. Students living off campus also responded less than did students living 
on campus. In the Results section we will see that graduates in engineering and 
science are especially likely to be drinkers of alcoholic beverages and that 
students in fine arts are over-represented among the users of marijuana and of 
"up" and "down" drugs. In attempting tc generalize about the extent of use of 
these drugs these limitations must be kept in mind. 

Another way to estimate how the nonrespondents differ from the respondents 
is to generalize from comparisons of early (wave one) to later respondents (wave 
two). As seen in Table 6, the students who returned their questionnaires late 
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Table 6 



Characteri sti cs 


and Drug Usage of Early and Later Responders 


Variable 


% of Early Responders 


% of Later Responders 




N = 1918 


N s 278 


Male 


71.4 


77.7 


Female 


2.SmU 


21.9 


N.R. 


.2 


. 4 


Freshmen 


• 6 


1.4 


Sophomores 


25.4 


18.7 


Juniors 


20.5 


21.9 


Seniors 


21.3 


19.1 


Graduate students 


32.0 


37.8 


N.R. 


.2 


1.1 


Campus Housing 


43 = 5 


29.1 


Live with parents 


19. 8 


28.1 


Other housing 


36.3 


41.7 


N.R. 


*4 


1.1 


Amphetamine Use 






Never 


82. 8 


76.5 


Ctnce 


3.1 


1.4 


2 - 10 times 


5.4 


8.7 


10-50 times 


3.0 


4.0 


Over 50 times 


1.5 


2.2 


N.R. 


4.2 


7.2 


Beer Use 


Never 


8.9 


7.2 


Once 


3.3 


3.6 


2 - 10 times 


15.2 


15.5 


10 - 50 times 


19.6 


17.7 


Over 50 times 


51.6 


53.8 


N.R. 


1.4 


2.2 


Hard Liquor 


Never 


8.9 


10.8 


Once 


2.2 


1.1 


2-10 times 


17.0 


17.3 


10 - 50 times 


27.7 


27.1 


Over 50 times 


42.7 


40.8 


N.R. 


1.5 


2.9 




Variable 



Table 6 (continued) 

% of Early Responders 
N = 1918 
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% of Later Responders 
N = 278 



Marihuana Use 


Never 


70.9 


65.7 


Once 


5.0 


5.1 


2-10 times . 


9.0 


9.4 


10 - 50 times 


6.2 


6.1 


Over 50 times 


5.3 


7.2 


N.R. 


3.6 


6.5 


Tobacco Use 


Never 


29.5 


26.4 


Once 


4.7 


2.2 


2-10 times 


14.3 


12.3 


10 - 50 times 


7.6 


12.3 


Over 50 times 


40.3 


42,6 


N.R. 


3.6 


4.2 



were more likely to be male, graduate students, and to live off campus either 
with their parents or in other non-campus housing, and were less likely to be 
sophomores, than those who responded promptly. In terms of their drug usage the 
later respondents were less likely to have never used amphetamines and marijuana 
but were not strikingly higher in extensive use of any of the five representative 
substances listed. If oxie assumes that the later respondents are somewhere be- 
tween the early respondents and the nonrespondents in their drug use we would infer 
that one nonrespondents had higher usage, especially of amphetamines, marihuana and 
tobacco, than the respondents, but not strikingly higher usage. 

H oW - Ac , Q i irate ar e the . Obtained Questionnaire Responses? 

Independent of the matter of who returned the questionnaire is the issue of 
the accuracy of the responses made on those questionnaires which were returned. 

It will be noted that the cover letter (and the letter accompanying the freshman 
follow-up) provided the opportunity for students who did not wish to complete their 
questionnaire to return it blank and to return the directions card so as not to be 
bothered by follow-ups . Bells (1968) reported that this opportunity was appreciate 
€ his population of interest, and that only a small number decided to take 
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advantage of it (ll of 1290 students). We also found that only a small number 
chose this opportunity: 14 blank questionnaires were received. Many students did, 
however, leave parts of the questionnaire blank. The follow-up letter suggested 
that doing this to protect one’s anonymity was preferable to not returning any- 
thing or to returning a blank questionnaire. 

The majority of blanks on the returned questionnaire were not in personal 
identification data (pages one and two of the questionnaire), but were in the 
matrix (page 3) or on the question asking about personal experience with the sub- 
stances (page 5) * Since the matrix was complex in layout a comparative analysis 
was made on blank responses to two important questions for a number of important 
substances. Table 7 presents the number of persons and the percent of persons 
who left the amount of use item (matrix question in column one) blank, for seven 



Table 7 



Number and Per Cent of Respondents Leaving 'Amount of Use' and ! Future 
Intention to Use' Questions Blank for Seven Representative Substances 



Substance 


Extent of Use* 


Future Intention to Use*'* 


N 


% of Respondents 


N 


% of Respondents 


Tobacco 


76 


2 . 5 % 


464 


15.7% 




Beer 


40 


1*4 


224 


7.4 




Hard Liquor 


48 


1.6 


249 


8,4 




LSD 


140 


4.7 


1146 


40.0 




Marihuana 


101 


3.4 


905 


30.0 




No Doze 


109 


3.6 


826 


27.4 




Tranquilizers 


145 


4.9 


1050 


34.7 




* Matrix column one 
** Matrix column four 
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representative substances. Since the freshmen data and that of all other respon- 
dents are similar they are combined here. Two aspects of these data are striking: 
the number of blanks on the ’future intention’ item are eight or nine times the 
number for the 'amount of use’ item. This is probably due to two factors, the 
reluctance of respondents to complete all of the complex questionnaire, and much 
more likely, the simple failure to recognize that one is to complete this item even 
if one has never used the substance in question. (Recall that this item is 
column 4 in the matrix; columns 2 and 3 concern only persons who have used the 
drug) . 

The second notable trend in the data is that the number of blanks varies 
greatly according to the substance, beer having only about one fifth as many as 
LSD for the intent question. This trend is related to the first one. That is, 
the reporting of some usage in column one increases the likelihood that one will 
respond to column 4 (as one has already to columns two and three). The possibility 
of a genuine reluctance or uncertainty rather than mere oversight is also indicated 
by the differences among the substances. The more potent and illegal substances 
are likely to be more difficult to make personal predictions about than the common 
and legal ones. 

Only one questionnaire was blatently hostile; it came stuck together with 
glue with a garden weed stuck inside. Two others showed clear instances of fake 
responses and were not included in the data analysis. Thirty-seven students spon- 
taneously wrote comments about the questionnaire on their forms (despite being 
asked not to write on it other than to reply to the questions) or in separate notes 
sent to the investigators. Eleven of these were generally positive and supportive, 
17 were negative or even hostile and eight contained constructive criticisms for 
improving our questionnaire. Thus the obtained questionnaires and notes showed 
very little overt rebellion, especially considering the nature of the survey. 

undergraduate, Madeline Frink, made an independent study of 53 students 
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who use drugs in order to assess their attitudes toward the survey (Frink, 1969). 
She found that 75 $ of her respondents had returned the questionnaire, 6$ said 
they had merely forgotten to respond and 19$ deliberately did not respond to our 
survey. Only one of her respondents indicated that he had deliberately falsified 
his questionnaire. He had falsified the opinion questions, especially the item 
asking one to estimate the extent of marijuana use on campus. This study was done 
in the Spring of 1969. In assessing changes in actual usage since the original 
survey Miss Frink found that 56$ of her sample used drugs in the spring that they 



had not used the preceeding f.a£~Z ; , (recall infest all her subjects were users of il- 
legal drugs) . Some notable findings from her sample concern confusions people had 
with the original survey: abuts:. 10 % misinterpreted the word ^addictive 11 (matrix 
column 13) } confusion on the pessxnal experience question (page 5) was greater than 
with any other question (this warding was used in order to allow comparisons with 
Eells (1968) from whom the item was adopted), 53$ did not consider graduate stu- 
dents in making their estimates of the amount of marijuana use on campus, and 30$ 
felt that asking people to fill out the grid on page 3 was asking too much. 

JtLss Frink found that her respondents were strongly in favor of drug research 
—only one was opposed. All said that they intended to read the results when they 
were available. No one said that they would not like to see more drug research at 
Carnegi e-Mellon. Eighty-one per cent felt that our questionnaire would bring forth 
useful information. The following data from her study were especially interesting 
in assessing the attitudes of the college user toward drug research: 

How might drug research be conducted? 

55$ Questionnaires 

50$ Interviews by Psychology Department Faculty 
39$ Interviews of drug users by trusted students 
66$ Observations of actual drug usage 
11$ Other 
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How should the survey results be used? 
42$ In counseling drug users 
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40$ As evidence for repeal o£ "the drug laws 

60$ To educate the establish^ 1 *! with regard to drugs 

What important questions about drug^ are yet to be answered? 

83$ Changes in values as a re^Lt of drug usage 

74$ Reasons for drug use 

64$ What kinds of people use d^Ugs 

42 $ Settings under which peopi® use drugs 

64 $ Types of experiences stuc^ts have with different drugs 

51$ Frequency of bad experiences 

43$ Chemical composition of ’’^rest*' drugs 

74$ Drug culture — the general ^eedS of drug users 

11$ Other 

32$ All of the items listed 

In her conclusion Miss Frink summaries her study as follows: 

"Students did feel that the Psy^H. Dept. Survey was relevant to 
drug use at CMfJ, Most of my subjects returned their Psych. Dept. 
Questionnaires and only a few those who aid not said that It, 
was because they were against ^Ug ^research. Students feel that 
the Psych. Dept. Survey will h^Wig nut worthwhile information. 

Few students are reluctant to -participate m drug research, al- 
though many do not want to spend the time. The percentage of 
students distorting responses xP their Psych. Dept, question- 
naire was probably not as great had been feared (by Miss 
Frink). A significant number students are more liberal to- 
ward drugs now (Spring) than tb^y were in November . There are 
some questions on the original ‘Questionnaire which might be 
subject to different interpretations* particularly the questions 
Addiction, Disapproval (by one'£ friends), and $ of CMU students 
having used marijuana at least ^hce. CMU students are strongly 
in favor of drug research." 

In interpreting these conclusions it should be noted that she obtained replies 
on 53 of the 90 questionnaires which she distributed (4 questionnaires from non- 
users which were returned were discarded)/ Her experience in response rate and 
the reasons she obtained for not responding to the original questionnaire are quite 
compatible with our own data from our fol^w-up probe of 5 $ of the nonrespondents. 



Rasul fca 

The presentation of results will be often! sed wound a variety of user t^es: 
the straight student or abstainer, the alo^ft! user, heavy users of stimulant and 
depressant drugs, and marihuana users. SipO B marihuana is a highly controversial 
substance and since it is the most widely 0 Sed of the illegal drugs, it will he / 
discussed in more detail than the other substances. All substances other than oeer 
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er- "illegal drugs" in this report. All drugs' incurred about have some legal 
controls over them, but the exceptions listed are widely available without medi'cal 
prescription to persons 02? specified ages.- Following' the discussion of types of” 
users, the report -will deal with selected characteristics of users across drugs, 
e.g. 5 intended future use of various drugs. 

It may* be noted from, .an inspection of our questionnaire that many possible 
analyses o,t our data are not presented here. The authors intend a second phase 
of this investigation which is designed to delineate seme of the more subtle re- 
lationships in the data. In this report emphasis will placed upon who uses what 
substances in what ways f or what reasons and with what stttitudes. 

U.f.^r Type Definitions 

The following definitions of user types are listed in the order in which the 
results for each type will be presented. The number of students and the per cent 
of the total sample that met each definition are given in Table 8 which follows 
this listing. 

sight Student - no use of an y of the substances listed on the questionnaire 
(which included beer, No -Doze and tobacco) . In addition, a category of "principled" 
non-users was defined as students who said they did not intend to use any of the 
stibstances in the future. 

ficiQksy - use of beer or liquor more than ten times but no use of any other 
drug except tobacco and Do-Doze. Since only one freshman met this criterion, all 
drinkers discussed are upperclassmen or graduate students. 

S ggff Z Hel - use more than ten times of at least one of the following 

drugs: amphetamines, hallucinogens, cocaine. 

Hegyy Down Users - use more than ten times of at least one of the following 
drugs: barbiturates, tranquilizers, heroin, morphine, opium. 

For the up and down categories use of marihuana, beer, liquor, No-Doze and 
tjpbacco were considered irrelevant, since heavy users of strong drugs tend to be 
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heavy users of all drugs. Again, very few freshmen met 'these definitions (18 - upj 
j-5 - down) and so only the results for upperclassmen and graduate students will be 
presented. 

Marihuana Taster - a one-time user who has not unseal any other illegal drug. 

Marihuana user - has used marihuana. between two and ten times but has used no 
other illegal drugs. 

An attempt was made to create a marihuana "head" category involving use more 
than ten times and use of no other illegal drugs more than once, however, there 
were almost no individuals in our sample who fit this definition. Virtually all 
heavy marihuana users had used other illegal drugs Etmrs than once. 

Table 8 

Number of Students and Per Cent of Total Freshman 
and Upper class Samples Included in Each User Type 



User Type 


N 


Freshman 

(N= 802 ) % 


Upperclassmen & Graduate Students 
N (N=2208) % 


Straight 


114 


14.2 


75 


3.4 


Drinker 


— 


— 


424 


19.1 


Heavy Up 


— 


— 


112 


5.1 


Heavy Down 


— 


— 


98 


4*4 


Marihuana Taster 


26 


3.2 


72 


3.2 


Marihuana User 


26 


3.2 


108 


4.9 



For ease of comparison of user types, per cent responses of all user types 
and of the total sample are presented together in Table 9 for demographic variables 
and in Table 10 for opinion questions. Those tables should be referred to for 
detailed presentation of the results discussed in the following sections. Some of 
the data discussed under each user type was taken from the matrix on jJage three of 
the questionnaire and are not included in Tables 9 and 10. In those cases, per- 
fon+nrres will be given in the text or in smaller tables. 
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Per Cent Responses to Opinion Questions 
(Code for column headings same as Table 9) 
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When a question arises as to whether an observed difference between two per- 
centages represents a significant difference the procedures described in Appendix 
C can be used to detei .line whether the difference of interest is likely to have 
occurred by chance alone • Differences discussed in the text are large enough to 
have occurred by chance five or fewer times in one hundred. 

Straight Students 

An interesting group of students in our survey should be that group who has 
never used any of the drugs about which they were asked. We found 189 individuals 
who answered '’never” to the extent question for all the drugs on the list. They 
will be referred to by the symbol "S”. In addition, a subset of this group also 
said they did not intend to use any of the drugs. There were 49 of these "princi- 
pled” straight students (Ps). 

Well over half of these straight students were freshmen (S = 60%, P = 55%). 
After the freshman year the proportion of students in both groups (S & P) drops 
rapidly and, roughly, linearly, i.e., more sophomores than juniors are non-users, 
more juniors than seniors, etc. Thus, in comparing the characteristics of nonusers 
to the rest of the population, the over-representation of freshmen must be kept in 
mind. 

As is generally true of freshmen, not many of the straight students live in 
fraternity houses or rented apartments. However, a much larger proportion live at 
home: S = 26%, P = 31% vs. 17% for freshmen and 21% for non-freshmen. Thus it 
appears that some straight students are more closely tied to the family than drug- 
using students. They could leave home in order to drink or smoke with friends, but 
they do not do so. 

The straight student is more religious than other students. He attends church 
much more regularly (S = 56%, P ss 59% report "regular” attendance vs. 39% freshmen, 
27% other). In addition, he is more likely to have been raised as a Protestant, 

O i likely to have been Jewish, and is much more likely to claim some Protestant 
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group as his present faith than to be either Jewish or nothing. The proportion of 
Catholics seems to be about the same among nonusers as among other students. 

The educational background of the parents of straight students does not differ 
much from that of other students’ parents. There are small, but consistent, dif- 
ferences in the direction of less education for both the fathers and the mothers 
of straight students. Family income appears to be lower for nonusers (but not for 
Ps) than for others: in the categories over $15,000, S = 28%, P = 34%, freshmen = 
39% f nor -freshmen = 35%* There is not much difference in heme towns of students in 
these groups. More Ps (47%) come from the suburbs and fewer Ss and Ps from "aver- 
age sized towns" (10,000 - 99,999). 

It is difficult to make any solid statement about the degree of participation 
in activities by these students, since freshmen haven’t had a chance to get into 
things on campus. Most students answered the • ? terns on activities and fraternities, 
but no differences are apparent. 

Politically, straight students are more conservative than other students. 

The mean ratings on a 7-point scale from 1 ~ extremely liberal to 7 — extremely 
conservative were; freshmen = 3.23, non-freshmen = 3.29, Ss = 3.93, and Ps = 4.11. 
More straight students also said that their position could not be represented on 
this scale or that they were not interested in politics (for both categories to- 
gether, S = 26%, P ^ 22%, freshmen = 19%, others = 18%). 

The idea that straight students are more conservative was supported by data 
from the opinion questions. One consistent tendency on these questions was the 
use of the "don’t know” category by the straight students. This suggests that 
they may be straight because of a lack of information or, conversely, that getting 
information about drugs leads some students to try them. 

About the same proportion of straight students (S) as of all freshmen indi- 
cated that they thought marihuana produces a physiological need for heroin, but 
this proportion was higher than for all non-freshmen. Agreement with the statement 
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that marihuana creates a physiological need for neither heroin or LSD was less 
likely for S and P students than for students in general. 

Fewer straight students than' others saw a social influence on marihuana users 
to use LSD, while straight students and freshmen in general agreed that this was 
also true for heroin. Fewer straight students also saw marihuana changing a per- 
son's values so that he would then use LSD, and more straight students thought this 
would happen in regard to heroin. The proportion of straight students answering 
"neither'" on both the social influence and the change of values questions was much 
lower than the proportion of other students using that alternative. 

A surprisingly large number of students think that regular use of marihuana 
increases the likelihood of criminal activity. More straight students and more 
freshmen hold this belief than do non-freshmen (N = 43%, P = 33%, freshmen ~ 30%, 
non-freshmen ~ 17%) . Straight students also take a tougher point of view concern- 
ing the Pennsylvania state law (2-5 yrs in jail and up to $2000 fine for posses- 
sion of marihuana, first offense) ; 16% of Ss and Ps thought this law was too lenient 
vs. 6% of other students. It was thought to be too severe by 29% of Ss, 20% of Ps, 
50% of freshmen, and 64% of the non-freshmen. 

Data from the matrix (page 3, column 8 of questionnaire) indicated that the 
primary reason given by straight students (both S and P) for never using any sub- 
stance was, "no desire to experience its effects." For all drugs listed, this 
reason was given by 40-44% of all Ss and 55-60% of all Ps. Secondary reasons for 
not using concerned reports of harmful psychological or medical effects. Depend- 
ing on the drug, these secondary reasons were both selected by 10-20% of both S 
and P students. 

To summarize, straight students differ most clearly from other students in 
that they are more religious, more conservative politically, and takd a stronger 
view against drugs. There is also some evidence that they are more closely tied 
to their families and that they know less about drugs than do other students. 
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"Principled" non-users do not differ much from nonusers who say they might be will- 
ing to try some of the substances that we listed* Freshmen are definitely more 
straight than are non-freshmen. A large decrease in nonusers takes place between 
the freshmen and sophomore years. Changes in drug use will be discussed further 
below when we consider the freshmen follow-up survey data. 

Drinkers 

Another type of drug user is the "drinker.," the person whose drug use is 
exclusively beer and liquor. Such a category was defined more specifically as 
someone who answered that he used both beer and hard liquor more than ten times 
and who said that he never used any other drug (except tobacco and No-Doze). 

Only one freshman student met these criteria while there were 424 non-freshmen 
who did. The reasons for this are not clear, but there is at least one possible 
explanation. Recall that freshmen were over -represented among the "straight" 
students. Perhaps if .high school students use drugs at all, it is for reasons that 
lead them to select substances disapproved by the general culture as opposed to 
substances (beer and liquor) that are the culture’s drugs of choice. In any case, 
the following comments will deal only with data obtained from upperclass (non- 
freshman) students. All comparisons with the general student population will refer 
to that population excluding freshmen. The extent of' use of beer and liquor by 
the students who met the definition of "drinker " was, beer used 10-50 times by 
26$, over 50 times by 74$j liquor used 10-50 times by 43$, over 50 times by 57$. 

Drinkers are slightly more likely to be male (79$ vs.. 72$ of general popula- 
tion), to be married (26$ of drinkers vs. 20$ of general), and to be in graduate 
school in Engineering and Science (27$ vs. 19$). Their place of residence is not 
significantly different from that of most other students. 

Concerning religion, the most obvious difference is that drinkers are more 
likely both to have been reared in the Catholic faith (34$ vs. 27$ general and to 
presently consider themselves Catholic (29$ vs. 21$ general). Their church 
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attondence is more regular (34$ drinkers vs. 27$ general) but the difference is 
not nearly as great as it was for straight students * 

The educational level of the parents of drinkers tends to be sligh-ly lower 
than that of the general student population. There are no obvious differences in 
family income or in the home town of drinkers vs. others. There is also little 
difference in their degree of participation in on- or off-campus activities. 
However, it is slightly more likely that a drinker will be a member of a fratern- 
ity or sorority (38$) than will someone from the general population (30$). 

Drinkers tend to be more conservative than students in general, but not 
nearly as conservative as straight students. However, in answers tc opinion 
questions about marihuana, the only consistent difference between drinkers and 
other students is the greater tendency of drinkers to use the answer, "don't know." 
Drinkers used that category even more than did straight students. 

Demographically, students defined as "drinkers" do not differ dramatically 
from upperclass students in general. Where differences do exist, they are usually 
in the same direction as the differences found for straight students. The out- 
standing exception is that drinkers tend to be older than the general student pop- 
ulation, whereas straight students tended to tbe younger . Drinkers were also more 
likely to be Catholic and straight students to be Protestant than the general 
student population. 

The remaining results for drinkers are based on responses to the matrix (page 
3) of the questionnaire. Most drinkers started their use of alcohol before they 
entered college: 58$ for beer and 51$ for liquor. Beer drinking began during 
the first year in college for 27$ of these students and liquor drinking for 30$, 
One-third of the drinkers say that their first use of both beer and liquor was 
their own idea. A close friend of the same sex suggested first-time use of beer 
to 28$ of these students and first-time use of liquor to 24$. Parents were also 
s* ficantly involved in first suggesting use of beer (17$) and liquor (21$). 
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In our society, drinking is a social activity. This is indicated for this 
group of students by the report of 93% of them that most or all their friends 
drink beer and of 86% who say very few or none of their frineds disapprove of beer 
drinking. The corresponding percentages for liquor are 88% and 80%. 

Although only 132 students (31%) answered the question about reasons for use 
(column 12 of matrix), three alternatives were frequently mentioned. Use of liquor 
(this question was not asked about beer) to "get high, feel good" was mentioned by 
108 students, to "go along with others" by 68 students, and to "be more friendly, 
enhance sociability" by 65 students. It should be noted that a student could 
select more than one reason if he wished to do so. 

Only 19% of the drinkers thought that hard liquor was addictive. Again, this 
question was not asked about beer. 55% answered "no," and 7% replied "don’t know." 
Either these students were not aware that alcoholism is a very serious aid extensive 
form of addiction or they defined addiction in such a way that it did not include 
alcoholism. 
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H eavy Up and Down Users 

TV-’ usage type was designed to identify all individuals who engage in heavy 
use of at least one "strong" drug. Furthermore, it seemed likely that we might 
find differences between heavy users (10 times or more) of "up" or stimulant-type 
drugs and heavy users of "down" or depressant-type drugs. More specifically, up 
drugs included amphetamine, LSD, DMT, mescaline, psilocybin, and coeainej down 
drugs included barbiturates, tranquilizers, heroin, morphine, and opium. Marihuana 
beer, liquor, No-Doze, and tobacco were excluded from consideration in this defiirU 
tion of heavy users. 

One must be careful in applying and interpreting this definition. In the up 
category, use of amphetamines is Much more extensive than use of cocaine or the 
hallucinogenic drugs, so the up category primarily represents heavy amphetamine 
use and masks any unique characteristics of heavy hallucinogen users. Similarly, 
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use of tranquilizers is more extensive than use of barbiturates or narcotics and 
the down category will be most representative of the former drug. In later analy- 
ses of our data we intend to make finer distinctions between types of users. 

Only IS heavy up and 15 heavy down freshmen users were found to meet our de- 



finitions. Therefore, this analysis of demographic characteristics will deal only 
with non-freshman heavy users (up N = 112 and down N r 98 ) $ their characteristics 
will be compared with those of the general population of upperclass (non-freshman) 
students. 

Females made up a larger proportion of the population of heavy users than they 
did of the general population: 28$ of all upperclass and graduate students who 

responded to this survey were females, whereas 36 # of heavy up users and 45 # of 
heavy down users were female. 

Heavy up users were more likely to be undergraduates (77# vs. 66# of all non- 
freshmen) and to be in fine Arts (29# - up vs. 12# all) or in humanities (17# up, 
10# all) and less likely to be graduate students in E&S ( 7 # up vs. 19# all). Heavy 
down users were also more likely to be fine arts or humanities undergraduates but 
not less likely to be graduate students « 

Grades of heavy up users were lower than grades fcr students in general, but 
the difference was small . for heavy down users. It should be noted, however, that 
over 30# of all students and a like percentage of heavy users did not report their 
grade point averages. 

Heavy up users were more likely to live in a rented apartment (61# vs 37# of 
all students), but housing arrangements for heavy down users were similar to the 
general population. 

Concerning religion, heavy up users were more likely to have been reared as 
Jews (29# up vs. 19 # all) but were more likely to claim no present religious 
preference (50# up vs. 30# all). Heavy down users had about the same pattern of 
ed religion as the general student population, but they too were more likely 
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to claim no present religion (41/0 . Only 2$ of heavy up users said they attended 
church regularly, as opposed to 15$ of heavy down users and 27$ of the general 
populationj 62$ of up users, 51$ of down users and 37$ of all students said they 
never attend church. 

Both parents of heavy up users had more education than did parents of non- 
freshman students in general. This was also true for heavy down users, but the 
differences were not nearly as large. The economic level was also higher for both 
kinds of heavy user; 35$ of all non-freshman students reported a family income of 
over stUpyOCO, while this was true for 45$ of up users and 44$ of down users. 

There was little difference in the involvement in on- or off-campus activities 
of heavy users and students in general, except that heavy up users were a little 
more likely to say that they frequently engaged in off-campus activities (15$ up 
vs. 6$ all). This certainly does not support the hypothesis that heavy users have 
"dropped out." Heavy up users are less likely to belong to a fraternity or soror- 
ity (21$ up vs. 31$ all) f 

Politically, heavy up users were very liberal. Their mean rating on cur 7— 
point scale (l = extremely liberal, 7 = extremely conservative) was 2.53 as opposed 
to 3*29 for all non-freshmen. The mean rating for heavy down users was 2.98. 
However, 20$ of all heavy up users said that their position could not be represent- 
ed on this scale, whereas only 9$ of all students said that. 

The liberal attitude of heavy up users was reflected in their feelings about 
the state law on marihuana: only 1$ thought the law was too lenient and 90$ thought 

it was too severe, as opposed to the 6$ of all upperclass students who thought it 
tf&s toor lenient and 64 $, too severe. On the other hand, heavy down users * feelings 
about the law were only slightly more liberal than the general student population. 

Responses to opinion questions about marihuana showed that neither type of 
ieavy user thought there was a relationship between marihuana and heroin. However, 
aer”""' users were more likely than the general student population to believe that 
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there was a social influence on marihuana users to use LSD and tha t use o? mari- 
huana might alt^r a person's values so he would use LSD. 

Heavy users did not think that use of marihuana leads to crime and, again, the 
responses of heavy up users were more strongly in this direction than those of 
heavy down users. 

One very consistent aspect of the responses of heavy users to the opinion 
questions was their less frequent use of the "don't know" category. Some possible 
reasons for this: (1) Heavy users have more information about drags. (2) The 

social role of drug user includes these opinions. 

As mentioned before, heavy use of up drugs primarily means heavy use of amphe- 
tamines: 94# of heavy up users used amphetamines 10 or more times. 14% used LSD 

10 or more times and 8% used it 2-10 times. This group also included many heavy 
marihuana users: 60# used marihuana more than 10 times, 19# used it 2-10 times. 

The following information concerns only use of amphetamine by heavy up users. 
The most often mentioned period for starting use of that drug was during the first 
year in college (41%), followed by high school (20%). Most amphetamine heavy users 
say they will use it again (63# say they might or would definitely use it) but a 
significant number say they would not or probably would not use it in the future 
(23#). Those who stopped or decreased usage of amphetamine most often mention a 
bad personal experience (20#' as their reason for stopping. 

Their first use of amphetamine was most frequently either as a result of the 
suggestion of a close friend (36%), or it was their own idea (28%). 

Amphetamine use clearly is not a social activity for most heavy users: 70% 

say they usually use it alone. As with other drugs there is social support for 
usage : 4i# of heavy users say most or all of their friends use amphetamines and 

44# say none or very few of their friends disapprove of use. However, it is also 
true that a number of heavy users seem to be going against their friends * 'feelings 

disapprove of amphetamine use and do 
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not use the drug themselves . 

The most frequently mentioned reason for using amphetamines ( column 12 of 
matrix) was to "feel less dull or sluggish." This reason was given by 43% of 
heavy users. Other frequently mentioned reasons were; "improve ability to learn 
or remember" (39%), "improve performance in something physical" (24%), de- 

crease apetite far food" (27%), "get high, feel good" (14%), "facilitate creative 
abilities" (13%) • No response was given by 12% of the heavy up users. These 
percentages total more than 100% because students were allowed to give more than 
one reason. Some of these reasons for use are interesting, given that, although 
amphetamine is an established central nervous system stimulant and appetite sup- 
pressant, there is no evidence that this drug has a direct effect on learning, 
memory, or creativity. 

Generally, heavy up users reported that their personal experience with 
amphetamine (page 5 of questionnaire) was positives 71% described their experience 
as helpful and beneficial. Only 4# said it was mostly harmful and 3% that it was 
very disturbing or seriously harmful. However, when asked to give their primary 

and secondary reasons for stopping or decreasing use of amphetamine (if they had 
done so) , 20% of heavy users indicated "unsatisfactory personal experience with 
the substance," as the most common primary reason. 

A large number of heavy up usors think that am.phetam5.nes are addictive (47%) j 
36% say they are not addictive and 12% do not know. 

Heavy use of down drugs is essentially use of tranquilizers; ten times or 
more by 86% of this group. Only 17% had used barbiturates as frequently and 5% 
had used opium ten times or more. Marihuana had been used ten or more times by 
33% o.f the heavy down users, a much lower proportion than for heavy up users. 

The following information concerns only use of tranquilizers by heavy down 
users. Some time during high school was the most frequently reported (26%) 
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p©**i©a for sto^rting us© of tranquilizers. Another 23% reported starting during 
their first year in college. A physician was the person who suggested use of 
tranquilizers for the first time for 35% of these students. Since students had 
been instructed (top of page 6 of questional :?e ) to report only usage which was 
n £2i on medical advice* " It could be that although a physician may have suggested 
first use of tranquilizers* later use continued without the recommendation of 
that physician. A number of other heavy down users reported that first time use 
of tranquilizers was their own idea (22%) or was suggested by a parent ( 14 %). 

As would be expected* tranquilizer use is not generally a group activity! 

65% say they use alone and only 7% report use in any kind of group. In addition, 
on ^*y 9% of heavy down users say that most or all of their friends use tranquilizers 
whereas 26% say that none or very few friends use tnese drugs. Disapproval of 
^tranquilizer use is not very frequents 56% say none or very few friends disapprove 
5% say most or oil. 

The most frequently mentioned reason for using tranquilizers was, as would be 
expected, to "reduce general anxiety, T! This reason was given by 43% of heavy down 
users. Other frequently mentioned reasons weres "relieve anger or irritability" 
(14%) and "shut things out of mind" (10%). Twenty— two per cent gave no response. 

Personal experience with tranquilizers was described as "very helpful aiid 
beneficial., .with no serious harmful effects" by 52% of heavy down users. Only 
2% reported unpleasant or harmful personal experience. Since over two-thirds of 
the heavy down users did not respond to the question concerning reasons for stop- 
ping or decreasing use of tranquilizers, these data will not be presented here. 

Eleven per cent of heavy down users agreed that tranquilizers could be physio- 



logically addictive s 58% said they were not addictive and 12% did not know. 

To summarize, the characteristics of a heavy drug user depend on which drug 
one is talking about* Heavy users of stimulant drugs look much more like the 
stereotype of the drug "head" than do heavy users of depressant drugs. The heavy 
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up users tended to be fine arts or humanities students who lived in rented apart- 
ments and came from higher socio-economic levels than did students in general. 

They were less religious, more liberal, and had strong positive opinions about 
marihuana. There was also more heavy marihuana use by up users than by down users. 
In all categories, heavy down users looked much more like the general student 
population than like the heavy up users. The experience of heavy up users with 
amphetamines and of heavy down users with tranquilizers was generally reported 
as being positive and beneficial. 

Marihuana Tasters and Users 

Two categories of marihuana using persons will be discussed here, the taster 
(T? one time use with, no other use of* illegal drugs), and the user (Uj use of 
marihuana two to ten times with no other use of illegal drugs) * We attempted to 
create a category of marihuana head : a person who had "nsed this substance more 

than ten times and other illegal drugs no more than once, but we found almost no 
people in our sample who met the definition. Virtually all heavy marihuana users 
had used some other illegal substance more than once. Thus the two types we are 
dealing with are ?t pure t? in that their usage of illegal drugs has been limited 
to marihuana, A great many students who have used marihuana and other drugs as 
well are not represented in this section, but did qualify for the heavy n up ,f and/ 
or heavy ,B down rl drug use categories discussed above. Data on these two types of 
marihuana users were analyzed separately for freshmen and for all other students $ 
where there are significant differences between these two groups they will be 
discussed, otherwise no distinctions will be indicated here (Tables 9 and 10 do 
present freshmen and nonfreshmen data separately, however). 

There were 26 freshmen tasters and also 26 freshman users# Among the upper— 
classmen and graduate students there were 72 students who met the taster defini- 
tion and another 108 who met the user definition. One should keep in mind that 
Tbv dents 'in our sample had tried marihuana at least once (or about 24$ of our 
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entire sample), and that 328 of these had used it ten or more times (Extent of use 
of all drugs will be discussed in more detail later in this report.) Of the latter, 
as indicated above, few had not also used other illegal drugs and thus they are not 
included in this section on ’’pure 1 ' marihuana users. In this section all percentages 
given are percent of either the freshmen sample or of all nonfreshmen unless other- 
vise indicated. 

Who are these students whose experience with illegal drugs was limited to 
marihuana? They are almost equally likely to be female as males, whereas, females 
accounted for only about 30$ of the total sample. There were no obvious differ- 
ences in year in school when tasters and users were compared to all students. 

Major study area (department) also was not strongly related to marihuana use. 

There was a slight tendency for fine arts and humanities upperclassmen to be over- 
represented. among tasters (28%) and among users (29%), but this relationship was 
much smaller than had been obtained for heavy up users. The most notable varia- 
tions from proportional representation with area of study were in the engineering 
and science college: upperclassmen in mechanical, electrical and chemical engineer- 

ing are underrepresented among tasters by 8% (but among users by only 4%) j graduate 
students in engineering and science were underrepresented among users by a strik- 
ing 11%. Except for these cases, percentages of marihuana tasters and users in 
the various departments were within 4% or less of the total number of students in 
ti.'i departments. 

We obtained no strong relationship between grade point average and pure 
marihuana usage amongvtbe sophomores, juniors and seniors who were the only students 
who were to indicate their grade average on the questionnaire. 

Students' housing locations were related to usage. Thus 17% of all freshmen 
live at home but only 12% of the tasters and 8% of the users do. Among the non- 
freshmen the same pattern is seen: 21% of all of them live at home but only 10% of 
thj tasters and 9% of the users do,. Freshmen with marihuana experience who do not 
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live at home live in the dormitories (by school requirement) . Upperclassmen, with 
the exception of unmarried sophomore women, and graduate students could live where 
they chose at the time of the study. About 37% chose apartments but 49% of tasters 
and 51% of users were apartment dwellers . Fraternity dwellers were overrepresent- 
ed by 6% among tasters but not significantly among users. 

The religion in which one was reared was also related to use. Freshman and 
nonfreshman patterns differed, largely in degree. The freshmen class is 42% of 
Protestant origin, but 50% of the tasters ar /' - l.y 30% of the users were raised 
as Protestants. While 28% were raised as Catholics, 38 % of the tasters and 8% of 
the users were raised in this religion. Among Jewish-reared students (20% of the 
freshmen) tasters vjere underrepresented (8%) and users are overrepresented ( 46 %) | 
the same pattern held for those freshmen answering "none" in response to the re- 
ligion of origin questionnaire item (Item number 8). Among upperclassmen and 
graduate students Protestants were proportionately represented among tasters and 
users, but Catholics (27%) are underrepresented among tasters (22%) and users (18%) 
while Jews (19%) are proportionately tasters but di spr opoi’ti onately users (32%). 
Students reared in "other” religions were 4% of the nonfreshmen but 10% of the 
tasters. 

When one considers present religious preference (Item 9) those favoring 
Protestantism are underrepr ©seated among both tasters and users for both freshmen 
and all other students by at least 10% in each instance. For those favoa ing Catho- 
locism the same trends hold but to an even greater extent; 22% of freshmen favor 
this faith and 15% of the tasters and 8% of the users doj among all nonfreshmen 
21% favor this faith, 10% of the tasters and 8% of the users do also. Those 
students claiming that they p-^fer no religion sfc present (25% of the freshmen 
and 30% of the other students) had substantial marihuana experience (T = 62%, U = 
35%, and T = 46 %, U = 48 % respectively) . Usage was inversely related to frequency 
of attendance at religious services s 39% of the freshmen and 27% of other studeits 
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said they attended ’’regularly", but much lower percentages of the tasters (Fr. = 
2.1%} Othtsrs = 14%) and users (Fr. = 12 %, Others = 10%) did. The reverse situation 
obtained for those reporting that they never attend religious services (Fr. = 22%, 

T = 27, U = 38| others = 37%, T = 56 %, U = 46 %). 

Both father’s and mother’s extent of education were related to amount of 
marihuana use. If one’s father had graduated from college, one was likely to be a 
user (Fr. = 27%, U = 38%; others 25%, U — 43%)* The same thing held true if one’s 
mother had graduated from college (Fr. = 21%, U = 35%; others = 21%, U = 30%). 
Tasters were not disproportionately students with parents who had graduated from 
college and were not overrepresented among those with parents at any educational 
level. Those whose parents education stopped at high school graduation were tas- 
ters to a proportionate extent but were underrepresented among users except for 
nonfreshmen with mothers in this category (for father's educations Fr. = 21%, U = 
4%S others = 23%, U = 15%J for mother's educations Fr. = 40%, U = 19%; others = 38%, 
U = 34%). 

Family income is related to extent of parental education and we did find that 
the extent of marihuana usage did increase with total family income. Students who 
came from families with incomes in the $5000 to $ 10,000 range were less often 
tasters and users than their numbers would varrent (Fr. - 25%, T sr 15%, U = 8%; 
others = 26%, T = 19%, U = 16%). Students coming from homes in the $25,000 and 
over income range were proportionately tasters but were disproportionately users 
(Fr. = 14%, U = 27%; others = 15%, U ~ 24%) . 

The type of community in which one was raised was related to usage. Most 
obvious is the over representation of users (though not of tasters) who were raised 
in suburbs (Fr. = 39%, U — 50%; others = 31%, U = 41%). Freshmen tasters came . 
disproportionately from average- si zed towns (Fr. = 20%, T = 31 %) and nonfreshmen 
tasters from cities, but not large cities (others = 8 %, T = 17%). In general, 

" u smaller the town of origin the less likely the student was to have been a 
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taster or user. 

Two questionnaire it eras asked about extent of participation in on- and off- 
campus activities. Since the freshmen were responding during one of their first 
days on campus only nonfreshmen data are discussed here (the freshmen data in 
Table 9 is indicative of participation during their high school period) . There 
were no significant departures from proportional representation among the several 
alternatives of extent of participation for nonfreshmen tasters and users. Thati 
is, extent of participation was about the same whether one was a taster or user 
or not and this was true for both on— campus and off-campus activities. In like 
manner there was no strong relationship between nonfreshmen membership in social 
fraternities or sororities and being a marihuana taster or user. 

In regard to political attitude, both tasters and users were more likely to 
regard themselves as liberals and less likely to regard themselves as conserva- 
tives than were other students except that tasters were somewhat underrepresented 
at the extreme liberal end of tbr; attitude scale. The attitude scale ran from 1 . 
("extremely liberal") to 7 ("extremely conservative") $ the freshmen mean rating 
was 3.23 but the tasters’ mean was 2.9 and the users’ was 1.9. The trend is 
weaker among the nonfreshmen (overall mean = 3.29, T = 3 . 1 , U = 2.7). 

Table 10 reports data from a series of opinion questions on page 4 of the 
questionnaire. In response to the item asking whether marihuana creates a "physio' 
logical or bodily need" for LSD and/or heroin the bulk of freshmen and nonfreshmen 
tasters and users replied that it led to neither and in these feelings they con- 
siderably exceeded the percent of nonusing students who felt this way (Fr. saying 
neither were 36 % T = 62% U = 73% others = 49% T = 56% U = 68 %) . Interesting- 
ly both freshman and upperclass tasters replied "Don’t know" about as often as 
their respective subpopulations but users did so far fewer t im es (Fr. = 28% U = 
12% others = 32% U = 15 % . 

ihe second opinion questions asked whether "There may be a social influence 
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on marihuana users to use” heroin and/or LSD. In .general, responses were more 



affirmative on this item than the preceeding one. Both freshman and other users 
still replied "neither" in the main, but to a lesser extent than in the ''bodily 
need” item (Fr. = 12 %, U = 42%j others = l 6 %_, U = 28%). Persentages of "don’t 
know” responses were about th-s same as in the pic seeding question but more students 
responded "both”. In general marihuana tasters and users are less likely than 
nonusing students to feel that its use leads — whether for physiological or social 
reasons— to heroin use, but they were somewhat more likely to feel that there may 
be social influence to use LSD (especially the freshmen users). 

A third opinion item asked whether "Use of marihuana may alter a person's 
values so that he himself decides to use” LSD and/or heroin. Responses to this 
item were very similar to responses to the "social influence" item; again the 
preponderance of users answered "neither” and they did this to a far greater ex- 
tent than nonusing students did (Fr. = 14 %, U = 46 %; others = 18%, U = 36 %). 

While more students felt that regular use of marihuana did not increase the 
likelihood of criminal activity than thought that it did or who were unsure, those 
who had used the drug felt more strongly that there was no use-crime relationship 
(Fr. answering "No" = 36 %, T = 52 %, U = 88 %j others = 46%, T = 62 %, U = 81%). 

The same trend is seen in the evaluation of the Pennsylvania state law's 
penalties for possession of marihuana; students in general felt it was too strict 
but those with marihuana experience felt this overwhelmingly (Fr. replying "Too 
severe" = 50%, T = 77%, U = 96 %j others = 64 %, T = 95 %, U = 93%). 

The final opinion item asked the respondent to indicate what percent of CMU 
students he felt had tried marihuana at least once. The median response for 
straight students was 20%, for both heavy up and heavy down U 3 ers it was 50% and 
for freshmen tasters it was 47.5%, freshmen users 45%, nonfresnmen tasters 50% and 
^"ufreshmen users 45%. The 20 % median estimate of the straight students was clos- 
b to the figure of 24 % obtained in survey. 
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Data from the matrix on page three of the survey questionnaire reveal some of 
the patterns and social psychological aspects of drug usage. We have examined sel- 
ected information from the matrix for the various user types. In the following 
discussion of these data once again the percentages given will refer to percent of 
the freshnen or non'rreshmen, as stated . 

Half of the freshmen tasters and 73% of the freshmen users had used or had 
smarted to use i.iarihuana during their Hgh school years, and most of the remainder 
of the usage occurred after high school it before college (T*35% , U=23%) . Two 
freshmen became tasters and one a user during their few days on campus before they 
filled out the questionnaire Nonfreshman tasters' use occurred during their third 
year of college (21%) or during graduate school (17%). The nonfresfanen users were 
equally likely to have started in their first (24%) , second (26%) , or third (24%) 
year of college. 

Intent to use marihuana again was asked about in column 4 of the matrix. Two 
trends are apparent: freshmen are less likely to indicate that they will use again 

in the future than nonfreshmen and, not surprisingly, users tend to be r ore likely 
to us i again than tasters. If we combine the number of students replying ’’Defi- 
nitely would like to use it" and "might like to use it" into a single percent fig- 
ure representing positive attitudes toward future use, these relationships are 
clearly seen (the number of students leaving the item blank or answering.. "Don’t 
know" was very small in all four user groups) : Fr. T=38%, U=50%; others T=50%, 

U=71%, 



ic is sometimes proposed that marihuana use will lead to use of other sub- 
stances. Students were to estimate the likelihood that they would use all of the 
substances listed in the matrix, but many tended to overlook substances which they 
had not already used themselves. Two drugs of substantial interest here are LSD 
and heroin. The precentage of students not responding to the "intent to use" ques- 
po i for LSD and heroin ranged, from 27% to 44% for the marihuana user types- The 
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number of students responding "Don't know" was very small in all groups. No 
freshnan said he "definitely" would use LSD and only one said that he 'flight" do so 
(a user); two nonfreshmen said they definitely would like to use this drug (both 
tasters), and three said they "might" do so (2T, 1U) . No student said that he 
would "definitely" like to use heroin and only one (Fr. IJ) said that he "might" 
like to try it. Thus among these students whose use of illegal drugs had been 
limited to marihuana there was almost no indication of desires to use LSD or heroin. 

The person who suggested that the respondent use marihuana the first time 
(matrix column 5) was more often a close friend of the same sex tlxau any of the 
other possibilities listed, and this was true of sll four user types (Fr. T=42%, 
U=42%; others T®40%, U-39%) . No other type of perscr. was at all near to close 
friend of the same sex in frequency of suggesting original usage of marihuana. 

The most likely setting for using marihuana (column 6 of matrix) was the 
apartment of a cl se friend, and this setting dominated all other settings for all 
user types (Fr. T=35%, U-54%; others T=39%, U~50%) . One's own apartment was the 
second most favored setting for nonfreshmen students (T=22%, U=24%) . 

The majority of use was reported to be in the company of one or two other 
persons of the same sex (Fr. T«31%, U=46%; others T=31„ , a- 24%) , or with one or 
two others of both sexes (Fr. T=3S$, U-'46%; others T=40%, U=57%) . These data are 
from matrix column 7 . 

It is interesting that students almost never had begun their drug experience 
with marihuana. Only one freshman and four others said that they had. In response 
to the question in column 9 of the matrix asking respondents to number the drugs 
in the matrix in the order in which they had their first experience with them, the 
majority of students in each user category listed marihuana as the fourth substance 
they had experienced (Fr. T=46%, U=54%; others T=56%, U=56%) . The other responses 
are scattered over ranks 1,2,3, and 5, with 5 being the next most frequent rank. 

Verv few persons failed to respond to this item. 
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Matrix columns 10 and 11 inquired into the number of one's friends using (at 
3 ast once) and the number of one's friends disapproving use of marihuana, respec- 
Lvely. Not surprisingly more of the users' friends use marihuana than of the tas- 
;rs’ friends, and fewer of the users* friends disapprove of marihuana than of the 
asters’ friends. Only two persons said that none of their friends use marihuana 
noth tasters , a freshman and a nonfreshman) . If we create a stringent criterion 
/ adding together the categories, "about half," "most" and "all” of one’s friends, 
3 obtain the following percentages of each user type that had that many friends 
10 had tried marihuana: Fr. T=23%, U=42%; others T=26%, U=38%. Very few respon- 

snts failed to answer this question. Applying the same criterion to the question 
sking about proportion of one's friends who disapprove of marihuana we obtain the 
allowing similar trend: Fr. T=50%, U=27% ; others T=33%, U=26%. Again only a 

sw respondents failed to answer this question. Only one person, a nonfreshman 
ser, said that all of his friends disappi'ove of marihuana use. 

Marihuana is not thought to be physiologically addictive by most students in 
iese groups. The most frequent response to this question (matrix column 13) was 
io," and the users felt this to be time more than the tasters (Fr. T=50%,, 11=77% ; 
thers T=63% , U-73%) . It is notable that an appreciable number of persons replied 
ion’t know" to this question (Fr. T=31%, 11=11%; others T=29%, U=15%) , however the 
jmber of students failing to answer the question was very small. 

Students were asked to indicate (column 12 of natrix) the reason(s) why they 
ad used various substances. Only the nonfreshmen data are discussed here because 
here were so many of the freshman tasters and users failed to respond to this 
tern. In terms of frequency of mention the most popular reasons given for using 
arihuana were "Get high, feel good" (76% of the users and 51% of the tasters gave 
bat as a reason) and "Explore inner self" (T=31% and IJ=23%) . All of the 24 other 
easons received only a scattering of responses even though we tallied as many as 
ix reasons for each respondent. Here it should be noted that when "curiosity" 
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was listed as a possible reason on the freshman follow-up survey, this was the most 
frequent reason given, with '’for enjoyment or pleasure; to get high, feel good" 
receiving the next most frequent selection. 

We inquired into the students’ personal experiences with the substances they 
had used in an evaluative question (page 5 of the questionnaire) taken from Eells 
(1968) . Unfortunately 21% of the tasters and 23% of the users failed to respond 
to this question with regard to marihuana. Most students found marihuana an in- 
nocuous or beneficial drug. The majority of the responses regarding marihuana 
were to alternative a. very helpful and beneficial... no serious harmful 

effects" (T=10%, U=28%) , and to alternative c. — "...no particular effect... bene- 
ficial or harmful" (T=58%, U=44%) . Very few responses were given to the other 
alternatives. One percent of the users reported having had a "...very disturbing, 
very upsetting, or seriously harmful experience" with it, and 1% of the users and 
7% of the tasters have had "...mostly a harmful, or unpleasant experience... but 
it did not seem serious." 

In summary, marihuana tasters and users were students who were equally lilcely 
to be males as females, majoring in any department in the University hut especially 
fine arts and humanities . They -were less likely to live at home and more likely 
to live in apartments. Jewish students and those reporting no particular religious 
background or interest were more likely to use marihuana than other students. The 
extent of usage among students increased with amount of parental education and 
income. Those from suburbs were especially lilcely to liave marihuana experience. 
Usage was not related to extent of participation in on or off-campus activities, 
but it was related to liberal political attitudes. Most felt that marihuana was 
r.ot addictive, that it was not likely to lead to use of LSD or heroin, and that its 
use did not increase the likelihood of criminal activity. Usage was also related 
to believing the Pennsylvania marihuana possession penalties were overly severe, 
to over-estimating the percent of students at the University who had tried 
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Appreciable numbers of marihuana users intended to use it again, but they did 
not intend to use either LSD or heroin. Host were introduced to the substance by a 
close friend of the same sex and usually had used it either in a friend J s or their 
own apartment with usually only 1 or 2 others present. Typically marihuana was the 
fourth drug experienced of the 17 we inquired about. From 25 - 40% of those with 
marihuana experience said that a half or more of their friends also use the drug, 
and from 25 - 50% say that half or more of their friends disapprove of using the 
drug. The most frequently selected reasons for using marihuana were to "get high, 

ft 

kr- feel good," "curiosity," and to "explore inner self." Most students found the drug 

, a beneficial and not a harmful experience or reported no particular effects, good 

'f or bad . 
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Comparisons Across User Types . 

Friends using and di sarmroving . Social support and approval ^re important 
reasons involved in initiating and maintaining many kinds of behavior. Certainly 
this is true of much drug-taking behavior. ' Many of the drugs asked about in this 
survey were used primarily in group situations, first used at the suggestion of a 
close friend, and often used far social reasons (e.g., go along with others). Two 
questions which directly assessed social factors in drug use were: "What propor- 

tion of your friends have used the substance at least once?" (Column 10 of matrix), 
and "What proportion of your friends disapprove of using this substance?" Responses 
of user types to these two questions are presented in Tables 11 and 12 for several 
substances. 

In general the data in this table demonstrate that if a student used a drug, 
he was more likely to have friends who also used it and few friends who disapproved 
of its use. Straight students, who never used any of these drugs, were most likely 



U; 

i to say that none or few of their friends use drugs and that most or all their 

18 

§8 friends disapprove of drug use. Drinkers responded about the same way - except 

1ft; • 

f: for liquor and tobacco, their drugs of choice. Obviously, since liquor and tobacco 
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Per Cent of User Types Indicating That 
Large or Small Proportions of Their Friends 
Have Used Various Substances^ 





SS 


Dr 


HU 


HD 


UC 

MT 


UC 

MU 


Amphetamine 


none/ very few 


72 


63 


13 


32 


45 


56 


most or all 


1 


0 


41 


14 


1 


0 


no response 


26 


28 


3 


21 


39 


27 


Barbiturates 


none/veiy few 


72 


64 


41 - 


41 


52 


60 


most or all 


1 


0 


9 


4 


1 


0 


no response 


24 


27 


20 


27 


39 


28 


Hard Liquor 


none/very few 


34 


2 


6 


7 


2 


5 


most or all 


15 


88 


84 


73 


82 


87 


no response 


20 


3 


2 


10 


4 


3 


LSD 


none/very few 


72 


67 


24 


39 


50 


57 


most or all 


0 


0 


15 


5 


3 


1 


no response 


24 


26 


18 


30 


35 


27 


Marihuana 

none/very few 


66 


50 


6 


18 


20 


12 


most or all 


1 


2 


52 


32 


12 


22 


no response 


23 


24 


7 


18 


8 


5 


Tobacco 

none/very few 


24 


4 


2 


6 


4 


2 


most or all 


17 


45 


72 


52 


37 


53 


no response 


20 


11 


4 


14 


8 


8 


Tranquilizers 


none/very few 


60 


52 


35 


26 


38 


38 


most or all 


1 


1 


12 


9 


1 


2 


no response 


23 


27 


14 


16 


39 


32 




The two categories at each extreme have been added together: 
none and very few; most and all. Middle categories (a few, 
a sizeable minority, and about half) are excluded from this 
table. 
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Table 12 

Per Cent of User Types Indicating That 
Large or Small Proportions of Their Friends 
Disapprove of Using Various Substances 1 





SS 


Dr 


HU 


HD 


UC 

MI 


UC 

MU 


-Amphetamine 


none/very few 


4 


6 


44 


24 


12 


5 


most or all 


62 


S3 


13 


26 


34 


48 


no response 


29 


30 


5 


28 


38 


28 


Barbiturates 


none/very few 


4 


6 


16 


18 


12 


6 


most or all 


63 


54 


33 


31 


38 


47 


no response 


27 


29 


27 


31 


38 


28 


Hard Liquor 


none/very few 


18 


80 


80 


84 


72 


88 


most or all 


28 


2 


4 


4 


2 


3 


no response 


24 


7 


5 


9 


10 


3 


LSD 


none/very few 


3 


4 


17 


9 


4 


4 


most or all 


66 


61 


27 


37 


48 


50 


no response 


25 


26 


21 


31 


35 


28 


Marihuana 


none/very few 


4 


9 


57 


36 


24 


33 


most or all 


62 


43 


1 


16 


14 


13 


no response 


24 


26 


12 


20 


12 


3 


Tobacco 
none/very few 


20 


39 


54 


56 


45 


50 


most or all 


24 


6 


8 


4 


8 


7 


no response 


23 


13 


9 


17 


12 


11 


Tranquilizers 


none/very few 


12 


15 


38 


56 


11 


17 


most or all 


45 


37 


9 


5 


18 


25 


no response 


26 


30 


22 


16 


40 


32 



1 The two categories at each extreme have been added together: 
none and very fewj most and all. Middle categories (a few, 
a sizeable minority, and about half) are excluded from this 
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are the most widely used drugs by our total sample, one would expect that all user 
types would report more friends using and fewer friends disapproving than for any 
other substances. 

The relationship between using a drug, and having many friends who use and few 
who disapprove of' usage also held for marihuana. Extent of marihuana use increased 
in this orders marihuana tasters, marihuana users, heavy down users, heavy up users. 
This is the same ordering for percent indicating that most or all their friends use 
marihuana, and that none or very few of their friends disapprove of marihuana use. 

Factors re duc ing or preventing drug use. The reasons that were given for 
using drugs were much as expected; drinkers and marihuana users want to "get High” 
(although curiosity was also found to be an important reason for marihuana use), 
users of stimulant drugs (especially amphetamines) want to increase their level of 
arousal, and users of tranquilizers want to relieve anxiety,-. It is just as im- 
portant to ask, however, why scane people stop or decrease drug use, or why they 
never use some drugs at ell. These reasons should be especially important to those 
concerned with drug abuse. 

Table 13 gives the percent of user types indicating various primary and se- 
condary reasons for stopping, decreasing, or never using several substances. 

Freshman marihuana tasters and users are not included because of the small number 
who responded to this question. These data must be interpreted carefully because 
of the large proportion of students not responding. Possible reasons for this were 
discussed on pages 14 and 15. 

For most substances in Table 13 (except tobacco) "no desire to experience... 
its effects" is the reason most often given. It is also the reason most frequently 
used for all substances by straight students. -Among the least mentioned reasons 
are urging from parents and from friends. Either parents and friends don’t do any 
urging or, if they do, it isn’t effective. Apparently most students in these 
groups are at least familiar with the names of these substances, since the . 



Table 13 

Per Cent of User Types indicating Primary and Secondary Reasons 
for Stopping, Decreasing or Never Using Certain Substances 
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alternative, "have not heard of (it) " was rarely used and therefore it is not listed 
in the table. 

For amphetamines, heavy up users were the only group who did not list "no de- 
sire to experience" as their first negative reason. For that group, which includes 
the heaviest users of amphetamines, "unsatisfactory personal experience with the 
substance" was most frequently mentioned. For all user types, the two next most 
important reasons were reports of harmful psychological or harmful medical effects, 
in that order. These two reasons were given somewhat more often by marihuana tas- 
ters and users. It would be interesting to know exactly what "reports" these 
students were thinking of, not only for amphetamines, but also for the other drugs 
listed. 

"No desire to experience..." was clearly the most common negative reason for 
barbiturates, with reported harmful medical effects second and psychological effects 
third. Observation of others is mentioned as a reason by each of the user types, 
but most frequently by heavy down users. 

The highest frequency of no response was for hard liquor, probably indicating 
that use of that substance had not stopped or decreased. This idea is supported 
by the fact that straight students (who never had used liquor) did answer the ques- 
tion and again said their principle reason was "no desire to experience." Observa- 
tion of others and reported harmful medical and psychological effects were also 
frequently mentioned by this group. In addition, urging from parents was mentioned 
fairly often as a reason that straight students never use liquor, making this one 
of the few cases where there was evidence for parents having a significant influence. 

For LSD, "no desire" was the roost frequent used primary negative reason for 
straight students and drinkers. Heavy up and down users were equally concerned 
about reports of harmful medical and psychological effects, while these latter 
reasons were given more frequently as negative reasons by marihuana tasters and 

<3 than was "no desire to experience." Reports of harmful psychological effects. 
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are more frequently mentioned as a negative reason for LSD than for any other drug. 
Perhaps this is related to the large number of newspaper and magazine articles on 
LSD that appeared during 1967 and 1968. 

Reasons for not using marihuana or decreasing marihuana use were also quite 
varied across user types. Straight students again listed "no desire. ..» as their 
primary reason most often, with quite a few giving reported harmful psychological 
and medical effects as primary or secondary negative reasons. Drinkers did not use 
marihuana for similar reasons but, in addition, because of the illegality of mari- 
huana. The pattern of reasons for heavy down users resembled that for drinkers, 
except for the grearer frequency of no response. Heavy up users and marihuana 
tasters and users were not so concerned with psychological and medical effects of 
marihuana, but rather with its illegality or being difficult to obtain. These 
three user types and the heavy down users also mentioned "unsatisfactory personal 
experience" fairly often as a negative reason. That reason was given most often 
by marihuana tasters who also gave "no desire to experience" as a frequent reason 
for stopping use of marihuana. For many tasters, their one experience with mari- 
huana was unimpressive. A s with straight students, 6% of the tasters gave "urging 
from parents n as a negative reason* 

The campaign against cigarette smoking was getting stronger in 1968 and ap- 
parently was having effects on a significant proportion of students For all user 
types except straight students, "reports of harmful medical effects" was most often 
mentioned as a primary and as a secondary reason for stopping or decreasing use of 
tobacco. However, "no desire to experience" again was mentioned very often. 

Except for heavy down users who had a high "no response" rate, tranquilizers 
were not used or use was decreased due to "no desire to experience" their effects. 
Reports of harmful medical and psychological effects were also often mentioned. 

Jfoowledge a bout a ddiction . Students' responses to the question of whether a 
Ce "V“ drug is Physiologically addictive are both a measure of information about 

cKJl ^ r - 
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the drug and some indication of a negative influence on use, assuming that students 
want to avoid becoming addicted. Table 14 gives the percent responses of user types 
to this question, i.e., whether a drug "produces very unpleasant physical symptoms 
when sustained use is stopped." Again, the no response rate is fairly high, especi- 
ally for straight students and drinkers. 

There is little evidence in the literature that amphetamines are physiological- 
ly addictive, although a period of depression may follow intensive use and psycholo- 
gical dependence may develope. Therefore, it is surprising to see that almost half 
of all heavy up users, who are mainly amphetamine users, thought that this drug 
is addictive. Straight students and marihuana tasters and users frequently answer- 
ed, "don't know" to the addiction question. 

Barbiturates and tranquilizers are addictive when used in relatively large 
amounts over long periods of time. This fact is not widely known as indicated by 
the large propor cions of "don't know" responses by most user types. Heavy up users 
are more likely than any other user type to say that both classes of drugs are 
addictive. As mentioned before, heavy down users, primarily users of tranquilizers, 
are most likely to say those drugs are not addictive. 

Of all "the drugs listed in Table 14, heroin is most widely publicized as ad- 
dictive. Thus, it seems surprising that about 10 - 20$ of most user types said 
that they did not know whether heroin was physiologically addictive. Straight stu- 
dents and marihuana tasters gave the largest proportion of "don't know" responses. 
However, there were generally fewer "no" responses to heroin than to any other 
drug. It is likely that the proportion of "yes" responses would have been higher 
had more students answered this question. 

When one talks about drug "problems" alcoholism heads the list in terms of 
number of people addicted* Thus, it is impressive that such a large proportion of 
all user types say that hard liquor is not addictive and that students who use alco- 
hol extensively ^drinkers) are most likely to say it is not addictive. Heavy up 
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Table 14 

i 

Per Cent Responses of User Types to 
Question on Whether Certain Drugs 
are Physiologically Addictive 



O 

ERLC 





ss 


Dr 


HU 


HD 


UC 

Mf 


UC 

MU 


Amphetamines 


yes 


12 


13 


47 


20 


14 


18 


no 


4 


6 


36 


21 


8 


15 


don't know 


38 


28 


12 


19 


47 


32 


no response 


46 


53 


5 


39 


31 


33 


Barbiturates 


yes 


16 


16 


31 


23 


26 


20 


no 


5 


5 


12 


14 


3 


10 


don’t know 


33 


25 


28 


16 


44 


36 


no response 


46 


53 


29 


46 


29 


33 


Heroin 


yes 


33 


36 


54 


35 


56 


55 


no 


2 


1 


4 


4 


0 


3 


don’t know 


19 


10 


11 


8 


15 


7 


no response 
Liquor 


47 


S3 


31 


53 


29 


35 


yes 


24 


19 


44 


27 


29 


6 


no 


10 


55 


34 


46 


52 


33 


don’t know 


20 


- 7 


11 


7 


7 


51 


no response 


47 


18 


12 


20 


12 


6 


LSD 


yes 


10 


■ 8 


4 


8 


8 


6 


no 


17 


14 


46 


22 


29 


36 


don’t know 


27 


25 


20 


19 


35 


21 


no response 


46 


54 


29 


50 


28 


36 


Marihuana 


yes 


11 


6 


4 


4 


0 


2 


no 


20 


26 


76 


50 


62 


73 


don't know 


23 


15 


6 


9 


29 


15 


no response 


46 


54 


14 


37 


8 


10 


Tranquilizers 


yes 


8 


9 


20 


11 


12 


12 


no 


10 


11 


24 


58 


17 


17 


don’t know 


34 


25 


31 


12 


43 


35 


no response 


48 


55 

67 


25 


18 


28 


36 
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users included the largest proportion which said that liquor is, addictive and 
marihuana users had the largest proportion answering, "don't know." 

The results for LSD are not clear, partly because of the significant propor- 
tion of students who did not respond. Heavy up users (a category which includes 
all heavy LSD users) were .most likely to answer "no" and marihuana users were the 
next most likely group to give this response. The relatively large frequency of 
"don't know" responses among all user types indicates that, although LSD is not 
an addictive drug, there seems to be some uncertainty about this among students 
in these groups. 

Marihuana is also not addictive in the form of the "grass" that students are 
most likely to use, and there is no reliable evidence that the more potent hash- 
ish is addictive. About three-fourths of the marihuana users and of heavy up users 
(who also use marihuana extensively) and £> 2 % of marihuana tasters answered "no" to 
the addiction question for marihuana. Either they were aware of the evidence that 
this drug is not addictive or they were stating opinions that are part of the 
marihuana subculture. The largest frequency of "don't know" responses was given 
by marihuana tasters probably indicating that they had less information. Although 
about half the Straight Students and Drinkers did not respond to this question, 
those who did were less likely than other user types to agree that marihuana is not 
addictive and they had a fairly high frequency of "don't know" responses. 

In general, it appears that among these user types, many students do not have 
a very accurate view of the addictive properties of several important and widely 
used drugs. Unfortunately, the results on this and several other important ques- 
tions have not yet been tabulated for the total sample. It is clear, however, that 
complete and accurate information on drugs is not reaching many students, expecial— 
ly those who use drugs most often. At least this was true late in 1968. 

Extent and Intent of Use of All Substances . 

Up to this point all results have been presented in terms of user types. In 
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order to get a broad view of drug use on the Carnegi e-Mellon campus, results for 
the entire sample will be presented for two variables? extent of use (n um ber of 
times each drug listed in the questionnaire had been used) and intent of use (like- 
lihood of using each drug in the future). These are columns one and four of the 
matrix. Results for extent are presented in Table 15 and for intent in Table 16. 
The no response rate was relatively small on the extent question but larger on the 
intent question for reasons discussed (pp. 14-15). 

The most common substances on the list wero the ones most frequently used by 
students: beer, liquor, and tobacco. These were the only substances used fifty 

or more times by more than five percent of all students. The most rarely used 
substances (l$ or less have ever used) were cocaine, STP, heroin, speed (injected), 
morphine, and psilocybin. Other substances with low frequency of use (2—5$ ever 
used) were barbiturates, LSr, mescaline, and opium. Finally, these substances were 
used rather frequently ( 10-40$ ever used), although not commonly: amphetamines, mari- 
huana, Wo— Doze. ilizers. Marihuana was the only one of these substances 

that had been _• fifty times by at least "vve percent of the sample. 

The data for intent to use these substances complement those for extent of use. 
Combining the two categories, ’'definitely would” and "might like to, " produces a 
ranking of substances for intent that is about the same as that for extent. When 
those combined intent categories are compared with the percentage of students re- 
porting use one time or more (the sum of the last four columns of Table 15), it 
appears that intended use of some substances is lower than previous use. Some 
examples, with percentages in parentheses, are: amphetamines (extent 12.3, intent 

8.6), liquor (ext. 83*7, int. 68.3), and tranquilizers (ext. 11.0, int. 9.5). The 
largest difference is for tobacco: extent 66.1, intent 35.0. In some cases per- 
centages for intended use were greater than for previous use: marihuana (ext. 2 3.8, 

int. 26.1'),. LSD (ext. 3*4, int. 5.2), and mescaline (ext. 2.1, int. 6.7). However, 
tl - O ata must be interpreted caustiously due to the large number of students not 
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Table 15 

Extent of Use (Percent) of All Substances 
For the Total Sample (N=3010) 



More 





No 

Response 


Never 


Once 


2-10 

Times 


10-50 

Times 


Than 

50 


Amphetamines 


3.7 


84.1 


2.9 


5.5 


2.6 


1.3 


Barb iturates 


4.3 


91.3 


1.1 


2.6 


0.5 


0.3 


Beer 


1.4 


13.7 


4.7 


19.5 


19.4 


41.3 


Cocaine 


4.7 


94.2 


0.6 


0.4 


0.0 


A 


STP 


5.0 


94.2 


0.3 


0.4 


* 


A 


Hard Liquor 


1.6 


14.7 


3.5 


22.1 


24.9 


33.2 


Heroin 


4.8 


94.7 


0.4 


0.1 


0.0 


a 


LSD 


4.7 


91.9 


1.4 


1.4 


0.5 


0.1 


Marihuana 


3.4 


72.8 


4.8 


8.2 


5.8 


5.0 


Mescaline 


4.9 


93.1 


1.0 


1.0 


0.1 


A 


Speed 


4.9 


94.9 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


Morphine 


5.1 


94.2 


0.4 


0.3 


* 


0.1 


No-Doze 


3.6 


59.9 


7.9 


18.8 


7.2 


2.6 


Opium 


5.0 


92.4 


1.2 


1.3 


0.2 


0.1 


Psilocybin 


5.3 


93.9 


0.5 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


Tobacco 


2.5 


31.6 


5.5 


14.7 


9.2 


36.7 


Tranquilizers 


4.9 


83.1 


2.7 


6.1 


2.1 


1.1 



* Only one person (0.03%) is represented in each of these cells. 
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Table 16 



Intended Future Use (Percent) of All Substances 
for the Total Sample (N=3010) 




No 

Response 


Defi- 

nitely 

Would 


Might 
Like to 


Don't 

Know 


Prob- 

ably 

Not 


Defi- 

nitely 

Not 


Amphetamines 


34.1 


3.8 


4.8 


4.2 


12.6 


39.6 


Barbiturates 


37.4 


1.3 


2.1 


3.7 


13.0 


42.2 


Beer 


7.4 


46.9 


19.1 


6.8 


11.2 


8.4 


Cocaine 


38.8 


0.9 


0.9 


2.4 


7.9 


48.8 


STP 


39.7 


1.0 


0.9 


1.9 


6.1 


50.1 


Hard Liquor 


8.4 


47.8 


20.5 


6.6 


8.7 


7.8 


Heroin 


39.5 


1.0 


0.4 


0.8 


5.0 


52.9 


LSD 


40.0 


2.6 


2.6 


2.4 


3.3 


48.8 


Marihuana 


30.0 


15.0 


11.1 


4.1 


9.7 


29.8 


Mescaline 


38.8 


2.9 


3.8 


3.5 


7.2 


43.5 


Speed 


39.6 


0.9 


0.7 


1.1 


5.4 


52.4 


Morphine 


39.6 


0.8 


0.3 


1-? 


1 


51.6 


No-Doze 


27.4 


4.1 


11.0 


9.2 


20.4 


27.6 


Opium 


38.1 


1.3 


1.4 


1.4 


5.7 


51.8 


Psilocybin 


40.9 


1.5 


1.5 


4.7 


5.7 


45.4 


Tobacco 


15.7 


25.7 


9.3 


5.0 


15.8 


28.2 


Tranquilizers 


34.7 


2.8 


6.7 


7.5 


15.5 


32.5 
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responding to the intent question. 

Figures on extent of drug use, such as those presented in Table 15, are rather 
tenous for a variety of reasons. Part of the problem is related to the reliablity 
of the data. Especially when dealing with very low percentages, factors such as 
faking, uncertain memory, and definitions of what constitutes use can be a problem. 
For example, it is difficult to believe that there really was one student who used 
STP more than fifty times* A more serious problem concerns generalizing from this 
sample to other samples of college students or young people in general. A review 
of surveys conducted in 1967 (Berg, 1969) found estimates of one time use of mari- 
huana ranging from 5*6% to 34*9%* of LSD from 2.0% to 7.0%, and of amphetamines 
from 7.0% to 14*0%. Carnegi e-Mellon is not ITCLA, nor is it Slippery Rock. 

However, changes in the drug "scene 11 that occur over time are probably the 
main reason for de-emphasizing data on extent of use. In 1967, surveys showed 
marihuana use to be about 20% at most college campuses. In 1969, the figure was 
commonly 30% or more. Some surveys taken on the same sample ©s few as six months • 
apart indicated an increase in use of marihuana of ten percent. (For a further 
discussion of changes over time see the section below on the changes in usage dur- 
ing the Freshman year.) Of course, the critical question is what is happening 
during this period of time that leads to Increased drug use and this is a question 
for which we do not yet have a clear answer. Possible explanations include changes 
in the kinds of students who are coining to college, publicity given to drugs by the 
media, and social factors producing alienation, among students. Very simple expla- 
nations should not be overlooked such as fluctuation in the supply of drugs. For 
example, there is some evidence that, shortly after most of the questionnaires had 
been returned, a supply of mescaline became available. If our survey had been taken 
early in 1969 the extent of use of that drug might have been significantly greater* 
Finally, it is the opinion of the authors of this report that the critical 
question for anyone to ask is not, "how much?" but rather, "Why?" and "What happens? 1 
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It is the process of becoming a user and the effects of drug use which sho ul d be 
given the most attention, for when we know only, "how many, " what significant under- 
standing of the phenomena can we have? 

i Changes in Usage during the Freshman Year . 

j 

| It will be recalled that the freshman class was resurveyed in late spring of 

their freshman year (1969) with a shortened questionnaire designed to assess changes 
| in usage during the year. The materials for this follow-up survey are in Appendix 
| B. 

j In the initial survey 94.6% of the freshmen responded (Table l)$ in the follow- 

up only 60.6% did. In the fall the percentage of female respondents among the 
freshmen was 32%$ in the spring it was 37%. Housing patterns of the respondents 
| changed little between the two surveys. In the fall 18% lived at home, 80% in 

j dormitor3.es and 3% in apartments $ in the spring 16 % of those responding lived at 

home, 82% in the dormitories and 3% in apartments. Present religious preference 
also changed little from the fall to the spring respondents. In the fall: Pro- 

testants 30%, Catholics 22%, Jews 16 %, other 7% and none 25%$ in the spring: Pro- 
testants 27%, Catholics 20%, ’ Jews 16%, other 8%, and none 29%. Here the changes 
may reflect real changes in belief as well as possible differences in the percen- 
tages from each religious group responding in the spring. In like manner the 
| several categories of father’s education changed by 3% or less between the two 

surveys. The political views of the students should also be a good item to indicate 

j. 

| if the same types of students were responding in the spring as in the fall, since 

l 

| those views were shown to be strongly related to usage of marihuana and of up and 

I 

| down drugs. Table 17 compares the political responses of the two sets of respon- 

■| 

dents. 
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Table 17 



Per Cent of Freshmen Students Responding to each'_ Political 
Attitude Alternative in Fall and Spring Surveys 



Response 

Alternative 


1 

(liberal) 


2 


3 


4 


r 


6 


7 

(conserv.) 


Posit, 
not rep. 


No Polit. 
Interest 


N.R. 


Fall % 


6 


22 


24 


10 


12 


5 


1 


9 


10 


1 


Spring % 


5 


17 


25 


14 


14 


3 


1 


8 


- 12 


1 



Again there is the possibility that the shifts seen represent changes in attitudes 
rather than in types of persons responding. In general these various comparisons 
of demographic data indicate that the spring respondents were highly similar to the 
fall respondents. 

Table 18 compares the extent of use by fall and spring respondents of the 
seven substances which were asked about in the follow-up study. Data are presented 
from two questions in the spring questionnaire matrix, rows 1-a. and 1-b. The 
first asks for the amount of use ever during the student’s school and college years 
and as such it provides a measure of change when compared to the f&l,i. percentages. 

A more direct indicator of change during the freshman year is the question in row 
1-b. which asks for the number of times a substance has been used since September 
1, 1968. When one compares the fall totals for any use at all and the spring total r 
for any use since September 1, one obtains the following percentage changes: 
amphetamines 4%, beer 6%, liquor 9%, DSD 5 %, marihuana 10%, and tobacco -10%. 

Thus tobacco was the only substance to undergo a decrease in usage during the 
year. Data on heroin or opium usage among freshmen in the fall was not available 
separated from upperclass data. There were 11 students who reported using heroin 
once and another 10 who had used it more than once in the fall. In the spring 21 
freshmen reported some usage, 14 of them only one time. Since the questionnaire 
© item read "heroin or opium" on the spring questionnaire (but just "heroin" on the 
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Table 18 

Per Cent of Freshman in Each Extent of use Category for Seven 



Substances in Fall (N=792) and Spring (N=507) Surveys 





Never 


Once 


2-10 

times 


10-50 

ixmss 


more 
than 50 


N.R. 


Amphetamines 

Fall 


90 


3 


3 


i 


0 


3 


Spring- Ever used 


82 


4 


7 


4 


1 


2 


- Since Sept. 1 


82 


3 


7 


4 




4 


Beer 


Fall 


27 


8 


32 


19 


11 


3 


Spring- Ever used 


14 


10 


30 


29 


16 


1 


- Since Sept. 1 


22 


8 


35 


23 


10 


2 


Hard Liquor 


Fall 


32 


* 


33 


18 


7 


9 


Spring— Ever used 


15 


7 


43 


21 


13 


1 


- Since Sept. 1 


21 


10 


45 


16 


6 


2 


Heroin 


Fall 















Spring- Ever used 


93 


3 


1 


& 


0 


3 


- Since Sept. 1 


91 


3 


1 


•ft 


0 


5 


LSD 


Fall 


97 




1 


0 


0 


1 


Spring- Ever used 


90 


2 


4 


1 


. 0; 


3 


— Since Sept. 1 


89 


2 


4 


* 




■5 


Marihuana 


Fall 


80 


5 


6 


4 


Q 


2 


Spring- Ever used 


70 


4 


7 


9 


7 


2 


— SiiBce Sept. 1 


67 


5 


7 


11 


5 


5 


Tobacco 


Fall 


39 


9 


17 


9 


24 


2 


Spring- Ever used 


40 


5 


16 


11 


26 


2 


- Since Sept.. 1 


48 


5 


14 


3 


22 


3 



* Per cesab is less than one but greater than zero. 
•Totals 2 &ay not add to 1 00% because of rounding. 
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fall questionnaire), it is possible chat some of this freshman usage represents use 
of opium alone or use of such mixtures as opium and marihuana smoked together. 

Are the percentage, changes which our university experienced during the 1968- 
1969 academic year typical? Table 19 shows changes over time in percentages of 
students ever using marihuana from a number of sources over four years. Both the 
Newsweek (1969) national sample of college students and our survey found a 10% in- 
crease, and the University of Maryland survey (McKenzie, 1970 ) found a 12 % increase. 
The UCLA data are from two sources (Berg, 1969; Behavior Today, 1970), represent 
different survey years, and find a 17% increase in usage over a 3 year span. The 
cane year increases range from 9 to 12% among these institutions depending upon the 
year of the survey. Thus, extrapolation of future percentages from these data is 
hazardous. 



Table 19 

Per Gent of College Students Ever Using Marihuana; Data from Four 
Years, Three Universities, and a National. Sample of Students 



Sample 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Newsweek (1969 ) w 


— — 


22 


32 


— 


U. of Maryland 
(McKenzie, 1970) 


15 


24 


36 




U.C.L.A. 

(Berg, 1969; Behavior Today, 1970 ) 


35 






52 


Carnegie-Mellon U. 


— 


18 


28 


— 


* A six month span existed between 


surveys . 









** Data from freshman class only. 
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Is Personality Related to Usage ? 



This report has demonstrated that some demographic characteristics and some 
attitudes and beliefs are related to usage of various drugs. In order to assess 
whether similiar relationships might exist with personality characteristics of in- 
dividual students we used the opportunity provided by the fall University orienta- 
tion and testing program to ask each freshman to complete the California Psychologi - 
cal Inventory (CPI; Gough, 1964) and the Study of Values (AVLj .Allport, Vernon and 
Lindzey, i 960 ).. Students responded on two answer sheets with carbon between. Upon 
completion of the testing the sheets were separated and students put their names 
on one copy for official university use but put no name on the other. This other 
copy did, however, contain a serial number which allowed us to match the test re- 
sults with the appropriate drug questionnaire while preserving the actual identity 
of all respondents. 

Usable personality data was obtained from 752 freshmen. In Table 20 mean CPI 
and AVL scale scores are presented for nonusers and for all other freshmen (includ- 
ing 1 % or 2 % who did not respond to the particular drug use question) who have used 
amphetamines, hard liquor, and marihuana. The CPI scores are standard scores and 
not raw scores. Recall that, since the freshman were responding during one of the 
first days on campus, their drug usage was almost entirely pre-college use. The 
personality data reveal widespread relationships between usage and those personal- 
ity characteristics which we assessed. 

Significant personality differences between student users and nonusers of 
various drugs have been reported by other investigators. While these other studies 
will not be discussed in this report, it should be pointed out that there is sub- 
stantial agreement between the personality data reported here and that of other 
investigators (Brehm and Back, 1968, Messer, 1969; Rosenberg, 1969| McGlothlin & 
Cohen, 1965; Steffenhagen and Leahy, 1968 $ ICLeckner, 1968; Jones, 1969; Blum, 1969a) 
itensive analysis of the personality data collected in this survey as well as 
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Table 20 (continued) 
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additional analyses of the demographic and social psychological data must await 
additional reports. The following discussion will be concerned with personality 
differences between users and nonusers of marihuana. 

On the CPI, users tended to score higher than nonusers on scales assessing 
poise and self-assurance in social situations. They also tended to score lower on 
the scale measuring sense of well-being. Users might be characterized as enthusias- 
tic, Imaginative and talkative, however their confidence may be superficial for they 
have greater self-doubt and more worries than nonusers. On scales measuring re- 
sponsibility, social maturity and degree of self control there were strong differ- 
ences between users and nonusers. The former were non— conforming, critical and 
unreliable with respect to social responsibility as well as being impulsive and 
self— centered. The scores here reflected a cynicism about social obligations and 
societyvin general with an absence of motivation to translate such attitudes into 
persona], actions. A third set of scales indicated less orientation toward achieve- 
ment by conformity for users than nonusers. Users tended to be insecure, relative- 



ly disorganized under stress or under pressure to conform and were pessimistic 
about their occupational futures. A fourth class of scales measured intellectual 
and Interest modes. Users scored higher ; than nonusers here, indicating greater 
flexibility and adaptability in thinking, as well as greater rebelliousness toward 
rules, egotism, and cynicism than the nonuser. 

On the AVL, marihuana usage was related to five of the six scales. Users tend- 
ed to score higher on the aesthetic and social scales and lower on economic, poli- 



tical, and religious scales. Interestingly, this is the same pattern often obtain- 
ed when one compares engineering students (who are similar in their value profile 
to the, nonusers) to fine arts and design students (-All port, Vernon, and Lind zey. 



I960) , In general, then, users are more concerned with the artistic and aesthetic, 
and less with the business-like, pragmatic, and the conventionally religious. The 
£ ERJC SCale SOOre of the users is almost exactly equal to that of a national - V 
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sample of college students, while the aesthetic score is well above, and. the re- 
ligious score is well below, those of the national sample (Allport, Vernon, and. 
iLindzey, I960). This profile indicates that the user is more apt than the nonuser 
to value things and events for themselves rather than for their applications. 

It should be noted that the personality profiles of the users of al i three 
substances in Table 20 show significant and very often similar differences from 
those of the nonusers. As Brehm and Back (1968) demonstrated, there are signifi- 
cant differences between those pro— and .anti- drugs in genera], so these similari- 
ties across substances could have been expected. There is also a similarity be- 
tween our findings and those of other investigators cited earlier that users were 
more insecure, pessimistic, and cynical and also were more flexible and skillful 
in self -^presentation than nonusers. These data suggest to us that drug usa^e 
should not be conceived of as an isolated aspect of a person’s character. Rather, 
they suggest that drug taking is one of many symptomatic behaviors which indicate a. 
process of coping with problems in living of the user. People cope and adapt in 
many ways to the stresses and problems which they face. In the history of men 
drugs have consistently been used for this purpose (Blum, 1969b) as have ideologi- 
cal and religious belief systems and a wide variety of other behavior patterns. A 
considerable amount of additional research is needed to reveal the full extent and 
nature of the relationships between these behaviors which include drug— taking, and 
the problems which are being responded to. 

Analysis of Notes Returned With Questionnaires . 

This section is based on notes which were invited by statements included in the 
introductory letters and the Direction Cards accompanying the questionnaires, to 
the effect that students wishing to communicate additional remarks or information 
after filling out the questionnaire were welcome to do so (See Appendices A and B). 
The original questionnaire itself did not ask any questions calling for other than 
a multiple choice response, however the freshman follow-up form included one 

eric: I; " 
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optional question requesting comments or r emar ks . 

Two hundred and ten students did include notes in their returns either in the 
form of comments scrawled in the margins, separate notes either hand-written or 
typed, generally returned with the questionnaire, although occasionally sane notes 
were returned through the mail apart from the questionnaires. When the notes con- 
tained potentially incriminating evidence pertaining to usage of illegal substances, 
they were retyped and the original notes were destroyed. 

For the most part, these notes necessitated a subjective evaluation, although 
some data were codified and employed in a systematic analysis of types of responses. 
Examples are provided to better illustrate the tenor of the material. 

The one question which directly elicited notes, and went one step further in 
structuring the response, sought information about the positive or negative effects 
of the various substances upon the users (page 3 of freshman follow— up survey). 

The repsonses to this optional item were sorted into the categories below across 
two variables i The quality of the experience and the legality of the substance 
used. At first it was thought that a "neutral experience" category would be use- 
ful, but this proved untrue. 



Category 



No. of Responses 



Original Survey Freshman f ollwo— up 



No qualitative Statements 
Legal substance positive experience 
Illegal substance, positive experience 
Legal and illegal substances, positive 
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6 



3 



11 



11 



37 



experience 



0 



2 



0 



Legal substance, negative experience 
Illegal substance, negative experience 




0 



0 



9 



ERIC 



82 



5 
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Category -(continued) 



No. of Responses (continued) 



Original Surrey Freshman follow-up 



Legal and illegal substances, negative 



experience 0 

Legal substance, positive and negative 

experience 12 

Illegal substance, positive and 

negative experien.ce 2 

Legal and illegal substances, positive 

and negative experience 0 



1 

1 

7 

12 



It is interesting to note that 33 primarily positive experiences were re- 
ported and 15 primarily negative experiences. In addition 34- mixed experiences 
were reported. An almost equal number of studoits reported illegal usage ( N=35 ) 
as legal usage (N=36), and 14 others reported usage of both. Accompanying these 
responses were several remarks to the effect that students found it extremely dif- 
ficult to classify a drug, alcohol, or tobacco experience as "positive" or "negative 
but rather the terms "pleasant" and "unpleasant" might have been more appropriate. 

The following excerpts typify the negative experiences reported by users of 
Illegal drugs. (Positive experiences are recorded below) . All notes are repro- 
duced exactly as written. 

"Marihuana which I had my first experience with just a week ago. 

I really didn't expect to happen, but since it was there I thought 
I'd try it and nothing happened. I have often felt much higher 
on nothing but happiness and the beauty of the world and nature. 

So I just am glad it didn't have any effect so I'm not tempted 
to try it again because I'm fine without it. 

"I strongly feel that the use of pot and/or hash— the resulting 
effects — are merely a reflection of one's present state, , Mjy 
first experience was very beautiful the love and peace I held 
within at that time was intensified and magnified by the people 
and surrounding around me. 

My second and last experience was quite the opposite . I was 
very confused at that time (facing a difficult identity crisis) 
and my high was chaotic and extremely depressive, bordering on 
insanity. I do believe that in both cases, "reality" was more 
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deeply perceived; the reality being what one wants it to be. 

I considered afterwards that at this point, pot could be more 
harmful to my mental health, ane therefore decided not to 
touch it until I could be assured of my own stability. In the 
former case however, I do believe that pot is something "sacred” 
a thing from which man can derive great benefits.” 

"The one negative aspect is the. ± reversible high or floating 
condition, which produces an inabjLLl ty to concentrate, that coulcl 
be disasterous. " 



Notes accompanying the original questionnaires dealt explicitly with the 
qualitative experience with the substance xe (qmssticaa_.in only 14 instances (pre- 
sumably because the original questionnaire did ;not expressly request such data 
whereas the freshman follow-up questionnaire did)). DE these 14 comments, 10 were 
directed toward the taste or medical effects; cxS tobacco and alcoholic beverages. 

Included in notes from the follow— up questionnaire were comments about the 
nature of experiences resulting from the ingestion of the "psychedelic" drugs, 
primarily in this instance, cannabis and LSD. The following categories were 
suggested by the data, and the number of such responses compiled as seen below: 
Experience of User No. of Responses 

Facilitate social communication 4 

Psychological insight or perception 4 

Paranoia 3 

Lethargy or apathy 

Time distortion 2 

Heightened Physical perception 2 

Exceptionally "good" experience 0 

Exceptionally "bad" experience 1 

Inability to concentrate 1 

Total. 20 



As can be seen from these data, few sfcufents chose to describe explicit effects 
of the drug experience. This was particularly true of marihuana. More topical 
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responses are exemplified in the following selected passages: 

"Grass and hash have had and will continue to have a rewarding 
experience with. I feel the high from marihuana has been one of 
the experiences that unlocked many closed doors in my intellectual 
and emotional (sensitivity) development. No other factor has 
contributed to this development on a comparable scale. The 
experience has been quite rewarding. As for IT. effects, I c an 
register none." 

"Marihuana and Hashish: an acquaintance needed someone to walk 

her to "wild" party. I offered, intending to try grass if it was 
present. They had had hash and grass. I smoked both. I had 
already decided beforehand that I would start, because of the 
good experiences claimed by my best friend, and the lack of 
evidence that it was potentially harmful. 

Positive effects: relaxed feeling of well-being, sense of group, 

easy high 

Negative effects: none". 

LSD experiences, however, were reported more vividly. 

"On acid I was also extremely relaxed. It seemed as if my mind had 
hit a "dump" button and dumped all the most beautiful things I 
had ever seen back into my conscious. Colors were very pure- 
,;/> brilliant without a trace of greying or dulling." 

"I took LSD for the first time after having taken mescaline 
for the first time it was a very religious experience and I feel 
that it helped me emotionally. I felt high for about a week 
after. ( I also took a cold remedy for- medical reasons which 
contained bella donna compounds) It really screwed me up. 

About a week after that I took LSD and mescaline again. When 
I came down, I had gone through some permanent emotional changes.. 

I feel that the LSD worked on my subconcious straightening out 
problems that 2 yrs. of psycho-therapy couldn't help." 

Several other observations are of interest: seven students described consid- 

erable pressure from significant peers, exceeding the usual group pressure to 
"follow the crowd." Of the seven, three were referring to pressure to use alcohol, 
and four described pressure to smoke marihuana. Another source of pressure was 
clearly felt in at least one instance to stem from the academic demands of the 
institution. On the subject of the institution, three additional students comment- 
ed that they felt that the university tacitly condoned the use of illegal drugs, 
and that this attitude (or non-attitude) on the part of the school was shameful. 

All four of these remarks came from students who profess usage of legal substances 
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Ten students chose to openly philosophize or meralize about legal and i ll eg -1 
drug usage, and the wide range of these ten responses appears to reflect the gener- 
al campus-wide disparity on the subject of the wisdom and morality of illegal drug 
usage. Four of these comments came from users of illegal substances, and six from 
users of legal substances only. The ten responses varied from enthusiastic approv- 
al to an equally hearty disapproval of both legal and illegal substances, and were 
not discernible in terms of whether or not the authors used illegal substances. 

The more generally expressed feelings, less explicitly stated than the opinions of 
these ten, are that any usage, legal or illegal, is the business only of the indiv- 
idual concerned, i.e. "Though I think the mental and medical hazards involved with 
m.os u drugs make them unfeasible for me, I would not care to approve or disapprove 
of someone else f s use* 91 



ill though the original questionnaire did not directly solicit comments, the 
question concerning legal penalties for marihuana possession in particular drew 
forth many spontaneous responses. Thirty— six students offered extraneous repsonses 
to this item. Of the more extensive comments, 14 were to the effect that the penal- 
was too severe, 2 that it was too lenient, and 2 that it was about right. Quite a 

few students simply added the word "absurd" after the alternative answers provided 
to the question. 

Twelve students commented on their observations of friends' experiences with 

drugs. Three users of illegal substances reported being frightened by seeing their 

friends on bad trips, for instances 

"I have observed frightening things in others. The boy vrho 
introduced me to marihuana had been sick a couple of days and 
had not eaten one entire day. That night he smoked and had quite 
a bad time. For almost three hours I held him in my arms while 
he kept saying he was scared. He didn't know why he was scared 
or of what he was scared. During this time he was not completely 
coherent and was not able to control himself to the point of 
functioning properly (driving a car etc.)." 

Five other comments concerned the ill effects of alcohol on persons observed in 




social situations 



Interestingly, eleven users of illegal substances announced, their intentions 
of abandoning these substances. Two stated that they had had good experiences, but 
had learned all they wanted to know about themselves or* the particular drug. Three 
reported bad experiences, two reported mixed experiences, and. one othesr stated 
indifference. Three were giving up drugs because of the legal risks irvol vec > 
(fTo-one reported being arrested, which is notable as a number of students had been 
arrested on drug charges.) 

Extreme attitudes and unhealthy ones occurred as frequently among users of 
legal substances as among users of illegal substnaces. Considerable mederstion was 
apparent in the responses of users of both legal and illegal drugs Sf veral ex- 
amples of moderation expressed by illegal users: 

"I know of some drug users who have really become dependent on 
marihuana, LSD and combinations there of, and nearly aLl are 
seeing psychologists. I feel some drug use could probably, help 
some people, but repeated and frequent use can only harm an 
individual by not allowing the innate "moral regenerators" every 
person has, to develcp to the point necessary for the mature 
person. This is especialljr dangerous among the young, where ^maturity 
should be crystallizing. I feel everyone di ould use drugs, but 
only about a half dozen times." 

"I used marihuana put of curiousity and because some of my friends 
had tried it and I could see no harmful effects that had occurred 
due to its use. I think it is true that marihuana enabled me to 
look at certain objects and feel things in general differently 
than I had before its use. I was able to let myself go totallyj 
I had no inhibitions and my imagination was quite stimulated. 

On the other hand, I don't think that I will use marihuana again." 

It is evident that any drug usage raises serious questions sooner or later in the 

minds of the users, aid that usage of illegal substances is a question of concern 

to a great number of college youth. 

The following are 2 divergent freshman responses representing opposite ext- 
remes of attitudes about drug usage: 

"I started smoking because I wanted to be cool. Them I started 
drinking because I was bored. I still smoke and it is the (only drug 
1 can't do without. I quit drinking because it rots your head- 
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Instead of thinking, one uses it to forget. Before I started grass 
I was opposed to it. I started one night because I felt that I 
didn’t have anything to lose and because I had already thought of 
suicide so, grass didn’t seem so. bad. I really dug it. Then the 
opium was one step higher. Speed was not too good but it also gave 
me a different perspective. Acid came to my head a little while 
ago. You may think that I’ve wrecked my head, but I now realize 
the insanity that you have all wished cn yourselves. And so I’m 
leaving this fucked up institution for the gareener grass on the 
other side of the hill. So long people.” 

’’First and foremost: The last time I took this test I lied. 

A lot. Put it down to a young kid kind of hoping the people around 
me during the test would read over my shoulder and find out what a 
hip guy I was. That part of my personality had died: this here is 

straight business. 

Marihuana is a benign weed. I have seen it misused? I suspect it 
is not misused as much as, say liquor, I use it as my parents use 
liquor, as a tranquilizer, as social thing, as fun. 

Speed is in some very rare cases a necessity, in most cases an aid. 

It is misused? so is the Allegheny River. The University should not 
(in my opinion) restrict the prescription of Ritalin. The other 

i s around, it will be used in a high pressure environment like 
school. Better from the pharmicist than the pusher. 

Which brings us to my next point: hallucinogens, LSD, but more 

notably mescalin. This stuff is medicine, pure and simple. It has 
helped me to structure my approach to the world in a much more coher- 
ent and effective manner that I believe I would have been able to 
without it. I guess it’s a matter of perspectives, (it certainly has 
not helped my typing, however) You are people in supposedly responsi- 
ble positions, please work to understand the drug and its effects. 

Also please work to save my fellow students from the dangerous crap 
passed as "mind expanding” by the criminal element in this society. 

I am not currently using them, I was very sensitive to their impurity. 

I believe that the Federal what evers responsible for our drug 
laws are at best misguided people, at worst defenders of an establish- 
ment that is rightfully running scared. 

I do not expect the Pirates to take the pennant.” 
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Summary and Conclusions 

A survey of the entire student body of Carnegie— Mellon University was carried 
out in the fall of 1968. The questionnaire was anonymous and included demographic 
and background information, 13 questions on various aspects of the use of 17 drugs 
and other substances, and several opinion questions. Upperclass amd graduate 
students received the questionnaire by mail. Freshmen were tested en masse and 
also completed the California Psychological Inventory (CPI) and Allport-Vernon- 
Lindzey Study of Values (AVL). In addition, all freshmen were sent a follow-up 
questionnaire (similar in format to the one in the fall, but shorter) in May of 
1969. 

A total of 3010 usable questionnaires were returned in the fall survey, or 
67.6$ of the students who could be reached. Analysis of the non— respondents indi- 
cated that they were most likely to be male Fine Arts students or graduate students 
in Engineering and Science. Six types of drug users were defined and results were 
presented for each of the six types! 

Straight Students (N = 189) had never used any of the drugs about which they 
were asked. They were more religious, more conservative politically, and took a 
stronger view against drugs than did students in general. They also knew less 
about drugs than did other students. 

Drinkers (N - 424) regularly used beer and liquor, but no other drugs except 
perhaps tobacco or No-Doze. This group. did not differ greatly from students in 
general, except that they tended to be older and to be Catholic. Most drinkers 
started using alcohol before entering college and used liquor in order to "get high" 
or "feel good." Over half did not think that liquor is physiologically addictive. 

Heavy Up (N = 112) and Down (N ^ 98) Users, used some stimulant or depressant 
drug ten times or more. Generally, the drugs used were amphetamines for heavy up 
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users and tranquilizers for heavy down users. Heavy users of stimulant drugs look- 
ed much more like the stereotype of the drug "head" than did heavy users of depres- 
sant drugs. The former tended to be fine arts or humanities students who lived in 
rented apartments and came from higher socio-economic levels than did students in 
general. They were less religious, more liberal, and had strong positive opinions 
about marihuana. There wais also more heavy marihuana use by up users than by down 
users. Females tended to be over-represented among heavy down users. Experience 
with amphetamines and with tranquilizers was generally reported as being positive 
and beneficial. 

Marihuana Tasters (N — 98) and Users (N = 134 ). A taster had used marihuana 
only once and a user tiro to ten times and both had used no other illegal drugs. 

Both tasters and users were more likely to be fine arts or humanities majors who 
lived in apartments. Jewish students and those indicating no religion were more 
likely to use marihuana than were other students. Marihuana use was also related 
to higher levels of parental education and income, living in the suburbs, and 
liberal political attitudes. Most tasters and users felt that marihuana was not 
addictive, did not lead to use of LSD or heroin or to criminal activity, and they 
overestimated the amount of marihuana use on the campus. Most intended to use 
marihuana again, but not to use LSD or heroin. Typically, they were introduced 
to the drug by a close friend of the same sex and usually had used it either in a 
friend's apartment or their own with only 1 or 2 others present. The most frequent- 
ly mentioned reasons for using marihuana were to "get high> feel good," "curiosity," 
and to "explore inner self." Most students found the drug a beneficial and not a 
harmful experience or reported no particular effedts, good or bad. 

Several comparisons were made across user types. It was shown that if a 
student used a particular drug he w^s more likely to have friends who also used it 
and few friends who disapproved of its use. 
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Students gave primary aid secondary reasons for stopping, decreasing or never 
using drugs. The most common reason given was "no desire to experience its ef- 
fects;" among the least frequent reasons was urging from parents and friends. 

Heavy up users gave "unsatisfactory personal experience" as their most frequent 
reason and this was also mentioned by some marihuana tasters and users. Reports 
of harmful psychological effects was more often mentioned for LSD than for any 
other drug and reports of harmful medical effects for tobacco. Asked whether sev- 
eral substances were physiologically addictive, it appeared that, among user types 
many students do not have a very accurate view of the addictive properties of sev- 
eral important and widely used drugs. 

Data on the total sample were presented for the question on extent of use 
(number of times used) and intent of use (likelihood of future use) of all sub- 
stances. Most commonly used substances were beer, liquor and tobaccoj most rarely 
used were narcotics and hallucinogens. Use of amphetamines, marihuana and tran- 
quilizers was frequent! but not common. Amount of intended future use was about 
the same as previous use, except for a large decrease in intent to use tobacco. 

It was emphasized that figures on extent of drug use are tenuous, primarily due to 
changes in the drug' "scene" over time, and that the question of extent is less 
important than questions of motivation for, and effects of, drug use. 

Analysis of the freshman follow-up survey (rate of return 60.6%) showed in- 
creased use of several drugs. The 10% increase in marihuana use was consistent 
with the national trend at that time. The only substance for which there was de- 
creased use was tobacco (-10%). 

An analysis of CPI and AVL data for freshmen was presented which found signi- 
ficant relationships betweaiusage of several substaces and personality character- 
istics of the users. 

Finally, an analysis was made of the written notes returned with some ques- 
tionnaires. These notes gave some idea of the qualitative experiences of users 
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and motivations for use. 

Implications and Future Directions . 

Current implicit if not explicit explanations of drug usage often appear to 
regard usage as an isolated aspect of the user*s life leading to the belief that 
if the supply of drugs were only removed, then all -would be set right. We believe 
that the findings in this report indicate the inadequacy of this view. Clearly, 
drug use was not something happening to everyone who replied to our survey. Con- 
sistent and strong relationships between characteristics of users and the nature 
and amount of their drug usage were found, as summarized above. The personality 
data, combined with that of the other investigators cited, suggests that some peo- 
ple have a predisposition to take drugs. Such persons typically have strong self- 
defined dissatisfactions with themselves coupled with the absence of significant 
restraints against self— administered drug use. 

We have a great deal yet to learn about drug usage. The present project in- 
tends further analysis of the data on hand to delineate the process of becoming a 
user which we believe to be a social psychological rather than primarily an indiv- 
idual motivated one. Further, we wish to trace the process of diffusion of usage 
through the university population, and to learn more about the process of terminat- 
ing use which may help us to understand why use began in the first place. We con- 
tinue to be interested in changes in usage over time and will remeasure the fresh- 
men of the initial survey during their junior year, yielding 3 longitudinal assess- 
ments of this class. ,.i 

A number of other questions are suggested by the results presented here. What 
is the relationship between drug use and knowledge about drugs? Our straight 
students appeared to know the least about drugs. Knowledge that marihuana is a 
relatively mild substance may lead one to try it. On the other hand, having tried 
marihuana, one may have his own evidence that it is a mild drug. He may also hold 
the opinion that marihuana is harmless because that is the view of his friends, 
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who also use marihuana. It seems that the more ■widespread the use of a drug, the 



more favorable are the opinions about that drug. We do not know the extent to 
which students’ opinions about drugs are based on fact as opposed to agreement*, 
with views of friends and with their own behavior. Unfortunately, ’’facts" about 
drugs are not always available, marihuana being an outstanding example. 

Much more needs to be learned about drug use and academic performance. We 
found little relationship between grade point average and drug use, although grades 
of heavy up users were lower than grades of students in general. This needs to be 
analyzed more closely. -Also, measures of academic performance other than grade 
average should be considered, e.g., creativity and independence. If it is de- 
monstrated that heavy drug users do not perform as well academically, the problem 
remains of determining whether drug use is a symptom or a cause or both. 

One of the questions that most concerns students, especially drug users, is 
what causes a "bad trip?" Does it happen only to a certain type of person and 
why does it happen only Sometimes. There were a cumber of reports of "unsatisfac- 
tory personal experience" in this survey, but this could simply mean that the 
experience was not as good as expected. There were very few reports of severely 
harmful experiences with any drug. Again we need to look at our data more closely 
on this point and gather more information, but it is clear that if ••strongly unpleas- 
ant experiences are extremely rare, it would make little sense to try to convince 
students that this is a reason not ot use some specific drug. Again, marihuana 
is. a good example. 

The finding in the freshman follow-up survey of a ten percent increase in use 
of marihuana could lead to speculation about whether that drug will ever fee as 
common as beer. If the trend is still an upward one, what does this say about our 
drug laws? In the absence of evidence that marihuana is a harmful drug, it will 
be difficult to maintain the strong current laws against use and possession of 
this drug, laws which most students believe to be too severe. Perhaps even the 
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milder penalties that are included in some of the legislation currently being 
considered at federal and state levels will be widely ignored,-, We did obtain 
evidence that some students did not use certain drugs (particularly marihuana) 
because they were illegal. The effects of changes in drug laws and in law enforce- 
ment (if that occurs) would be an interesting topic for further study. 

While we have much to learn we also feel that the data which have already been 
compiled are valuable to those responsible for formulating and implementing drug 
policy for students. It would seem that valid data on the characteristics of 
users and their usage are important kinds of information for successful drug educa- 
tion and, rehabilitative programs. As just one example, this report isolates some 
of the Specific informational dificiencies which many studaits have regarding the 
addictive properties of various drugs. In subsequent phases of the research we 
hope to relate age and educational level of initial usage to characteristics of 
later usage. These data would allow programs to be timed for maximal effectiveness. 

This report has emphasized characteristics of individuals which are associated 
wit.h use. We wish to close, however, with a plea that society examine its own role 
in contributing to the creation of problems which students sometimes cope with by 
using drugs. Why should the suburbs and affluent families produce far more than 
their share of drug users? What role do the family and schools play? These are 
important issues; it would seem to be far easier to restructure pressure-inducing 
school policies, for example, than to provide individual therapy to large numbers 
of students who turn to drug usage because of these policies. We may be overly- 
optimistic about the readiness with which social structures may be modified, 
however when one considers the scarcity and general ineffectiveness of individual 
therapy, at least experimental institutional modifications seem to be called for 
(Goldstein, 1970). 
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Appendix A 



Original Survey Materials'*' 
Letter Accompanying Questionnaire 
Follow-up Letter to Nonrespondents 
Directions and Reply Card 
Fall Survey Questionnaire 
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All survey materials including the fall and spring questionnaires were composed 
by the authors of this report and are in no way the responsibility of the United 
States Public Health Service* 
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Carnegie -Mellon University Department of Psychology 



Schenfssy Park 

Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania 15213 
[412] E21-2600 



Dear CMU Student: 

Drug use has received a lot of attention from the newspapers, magazines and television, particularly use bf studeitts. In 
many cases this publicitynhas been undocumented, sensational and misleading. Ver y little is known about fifca extent of drug 
use among students and about their reasons for using (or not using) drugs. Unfortunately policy is continual being made osn 
the basis of such poor information. Also, attention has centered on marijuana, LSD, sand other psychedelic cnruns when it may 
be that other substances such as alcohol, heroin, or amphetamines deserve greater concern. There is dearly xgreat need for 
unbiased information onrlhe place of such substances in student life. 

V/e are asking your cooperation in an attempt to get good information of a type that is presently rare everywhere. We ask 
that you give some of your time to answer questions about the incidence o£ use of drugs and other substances, reasons for such 
use (or nonuse), and your attitudes towards drugs: 

This study is sponsored by a grant awarded to us by the National Institute of Mental Health. The proposaLfcnr the research 
was initialed entirely by us, and not by the university administration or any other authority, although the study does have ad- 
ministrative approval. Some students have requested that the study be done and have cooperated with tne::r«sarch staff by 
talking with us about drug usage. Professional research ethics will be strictly observed throughout the stuisy. : Dxnr purposes in 
conducting the research are simply to better , understand usage and to share our understanding with others. Wer-ass interested in 
identifying patterns, trecals, and relationships. We are not interested in identifying individuals and this concsnrihas led us to 
sacrifice some impci3ant<questions. 

There are several reasons for conducting the study with the whole campus (data from the freshmen has retready been ob- 
tained). First, to obtain an accurate, unbiased picture of the drug usage of the entire student body. Second, to provide informa- 
tion to help us in counseling and educating students who want to know more about drugs. Finally, to serve as a basis for future 
research in greater depth. A complete or very nearly complete response from the students is necessary because the data might 
be biased in serious — and worse — unknown ways by only a partial response or by incomplete questionnaires. In this area 
the scarcity of good information makes your cooperation even more important than it usually is in survey research. 

Because some of the. practices inquired about are illegal, the questionnaire and method of returning it have been care- 
fully designed so that replies are entirely anonymous while still making it possible for us to send reminders to those who do not 
reply (as explained on the Directions Card). 

If you feel that the questionnaire does not allow you to express your views adequately (and no questionnaire really does 
since it must be limited to certain preselected choices), we invite you to communicate with us more fully. A note, preferably 
typewritten and enclosed with your questionnaire, is suggested, but it may be sent separately if you desire. If you want to tele- 
phone one of us no attempt will be made to determine your identity and we would be grateful for the chance to hear your views. 
If you have questions which you would like answered before you respond to the questionnaire, any of us will try to provide 
answers. 

If you specifically wish not to participate in this survey for any reason, please enclose your blank questionnaire in the re- 
turn envelope and proceed as indicated on the “Directions'* card. We will then not bother you with further attempts to get the 
questionnaire returned, however we hope that all students will be willing to respond so that we get meaningful and reliable 
information. 

Due to the number and length of the questionnaires, it will take several months to tabulate and analyze the data. Thus, we 
do not realistically expect to have a report of our findings until next summer. This report will be made available to all inter- 
ested students at the beginning of the next school year and will be mailed to those graduates who want it. 

Please follow the directions printed on the enclosed “Directions” card, and please return the questionnaire immediately 
since the analysis of the data cannot begin until all of the forms are returned. 

Once again, a complete return is needed to get results that are meaningful. Your prompt return of the questionnaire will 
save you the bother and save us the expense and effort of follow-up letters and calls. We hop: that you agree' that this is an im- 
portant and worthwhile project — for all of us. 




Goldstein, Ph.D., Walter Abel, Ph.D., 

A ssistant Professor of Psychology Counselor and Research Psvcholoeist 
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Carnegie -IVie! f Of) University Department of Psychology 



Schenley Park 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213 
[ 412 ] 621-2600 



To Certain GMU ^Students : 

According to our records you are among the minority of students who have not returned a “Directions” card so 
we do mot know if you iave returned your drug survey questionnaire. 

LACK OF TIME? 

If you have been megiecting your reply for lack of time we ask that you consider yourself nudged and return the 
materials as sotsn as possible. 

NOT A USERS 

If yog-ha ve mEm xsponded because you have had little or no experience with most or all of the substances being 
asked aboat,. ramemiber we need responses from ALL CMU students, users and nonusers, in order to carry out a 
meaningful survey,; 

CONCERNED AE3QUT BEING IDENTIFIED? 

If you havsefeesitated to respond for fear that your personal identity might be discovered, because you do not 
understand the purposes of the survey, or because you are concerned about the effects of the survey upon the enforce- 
ment of drug lawsasn the campus, we hope that our statement in the November 20th Tartan (misprints and all) helped 
to clarify these issues. Let us summarise our thoughts about these concerns here. 

Wc have no reason to nor do we even want to be able to identify individuals. None of the materials arc marked in 
any way and they may be traded about at will. The survey materials are net sufficient basis or evidence for arrest or 
conviction. The data will be stored in a coded computerized system and the questionnaires and directions cards will he 
burned as soon as possible. IF you feel that your particular set of background characteristics might identify you (and 
the categories have been kept very general to reduce this problem) onat the most highly identifying item(s) rather than 
not responding at all. 

Some people arc under the impression that finding out how much usage there is, is our primary aim. This is not so 
If it were, we would have settled for the very brief questionnaires used at most other colleges which have had surveys' 
We are seeking to create profiles of characteristics of users of various substances, of patterns of use, and of attitudes 
towards and experiences with the various substances. Incredible as it may seem, empirical data on these basic matters 
is almost nonexistent and we believe our survey to be the most extensive wide-scale investigation yet to be conducted. 

In checking with investigators at the California Institute of Technology, Brown University, the University of Ver- 
mont, the State University of New York at Buffalo, 5 colleges and 8 high schools in California (research of Dr. Richard 
Blum), among others, we find that all report that their surveys have had no effect on the amount or nature of the law 
enforcement situation at their campus. We believe that the same will hold true here and we are taking several stems to 
insure- this. As we have said, no data will be released before the mid-summer or next fall. At that time there will be 
made available a report to students, but it will not deal with how many users there are. It will Heal with 




Sincerely, 



Joel Goldstein, extension 240 
James Korn, extension 27S 
Robert Morgan, extension 280, 286 
Walter Abel, extension 280, 286 
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DIRECTIONS 

JL K'l'tssse fill out the questionnaire without wiiting anything on it except the requested response 
liters and check-marks. Place the questionnaire in the pre-addressed envelope and seal it. Do 
laot write anything whatever on the envelope. Drop the sealed questionnaire into campus mail 
ataysvhere on campus (Baker Hall post office, Donner Hall campus mail slot, main desk of More- 
Gardens, or campus mail basket in any departmental office). 

2L ’f^aase check and complete the statement at the bottom of the card, and drop this card also into 
dae; aampus mail. This will make it possible for us to know that you have returned the questloa- 
sirilre, without affecting the anonymity of the questionnaire itself. This will facilitate any necessary 
feiEbtv-up to obtain the needed high rate of responses. 

P%ase do this immediately, so that we can complete the survey before the end of the school year. 

4, 3S2amu wish to write any additional comments or explanations that you think would be helpful in 
^nsisrstanding the situation on campus, such comments would be welcome. If you typewrite 
3snh notes and do not put your name on them it will assist us in protecting the anonymity of 
iMeything that you communicate to us. 

S3.. - c&campus mail is inconvenient, please use U.S. mail, but complete the address on the return 
KEwelope and on this Directions Card first. 

THANK YOU! 

I mailed my questionnaire to Dr. Goldstein. 

Name (please print): 





CONFIDENTIAL 



PLEASE DO NOT PUT YOUR NAME ANYWHERE ON THIS QUESTIONNAIRE 

Student Survey 



1. Sex: □ male 



□ female 



2. Age: 



3. Year in school: □ Freshman 

□ Sophomore 

□ Junior 



□ Senior 

O 1st yr. graduate student 

□ 2nd yr. and later grad, student 



4. Marital status: □ single Cl married □ divorced or separated 



5. Major study area: Graduate Undergraduate 

□ GSIA and Psych □ Painting and Design, Graphics, Arch. 

□ E and S □ Music, Drama 

□ Humanities □ Industrial Administration 

□ Fine Arts □ Engineering: Civil, Metallurgical 

□ Engineering: Mech., Elect., Chem. 

□ Chemistry, Math, Physics 

□ Business and See, Studies 

□ Humanities 

6. Cumulative grade point average: 

Note: Only sophomores, juniors, and seniors should answer this question. 

□ below 1.99 □ 2.00-2.49 □ 2.50-2.99 □ 3.00-4.00 

7. Housing during academic year: 

□ home □ dormitory D fraternity □ rented room or apt. 

8. Religion in which you were reared: 

□ Protestant □ Catholic □ Jewish □ Other □ None 

9. Present religious preference: 

□ Protestant D Catholic □ Jewish □ Other □ None 

10. Present attendance at religious services: 

□ regular □ infrequent □ not at all 
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is the highest level of forms! education obtained by your parents? 
(mark one in each column) 



father 


mother 




0 


0 


grammar school or less 


O 


0 


some high school 


O 


O 


high school graduate 


O 


0 


some college 


O 


□ 


college degree 


O 


O 


post graduate degree 



12. Family’s (parents’) approximate annual income: 

D under $5,000 D $10,000 to $15,000 0 over $25,000 

□ $5,000 to $10,000 0 $15,000 to $25,000 



13* Type of community where you were raised: 
O farm or rural 
0 small town (under 10 , 000 ) 

0 average-sized town ( 10 , 000 - 99 , 999 ) 



0 suburb of a city 
□ city (100,000-500,000) 

O large city (above 500,000) 



14. Extent of participation in : 

none 

on-campus extracurricular activities 0 
off-campus extracurricular activities 0 



seldom 


occasional 


frequent 




(twice wk) 


(3 or 




more/wk.) 


0 


O 


□ 


0 


0 


□ 



1 5 . Are you affiliated with a social fraternity or sorority? 
O Yes 0 No 





Piease circle one number or check one of the boxes below to describe vour 
political position. J 



1 2 3 4 5 

extremely , v middle of the road 

liberal 



extremely 

conservative 



0 My position cannot be represented on the above scale. 
0 I am not particularly interested in politics. 
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Opinion Questions 



J. Please check the appropriate answers below which best describe your opinion of 
the relationship between the use of marijuana among students and their use of 
LSD and heroin. 

a. Use of marijuana may create a physiological or bodily need for 

LSD Heroin __ 



Neither. 



Don’t know. 



b. There may be social influence on marijuana users to use 
LSD Heroin. 



Neither. 



Don’t know- 



c. Use of marijuana m?y alter a person’s values so that he himself decides to use 
LSD Heroin 



Neither. 



Don’t know_ 



2. Does the regular use of marijuana increase the likelihood of criminal activity 

(other than the fact that marijuana is itself illegal)? 

^ ^ es CD No □ Don’t know 

3. The penalty in Pennsylvania for possession of marijuana is 2 to 5 years in jail 

and a fine not to exceed $2,000 for the first offense. Do you think this penalty is: 
CD Too lenient O About right □ Too severe 

4. What percent of all students at CMU do you think have used marijuana at least 

once? .* '• 
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Personal Experience with the Substances: 



Please select one of the statements below and put its letter on the line by each 
substance that you have ever used. 

a. It has been very helpful and beneficial to me, with no serious harmful effects. 

b. It has been helpful and beneficial to me, bui there have been harmful effects also. 

c. I have had no particular effect from it — either beneficial or harmful. 

d. I have had mostly a harmful, or unpleasant experience with this drug, but it did 
not seem serious to me. 

e. I have had a very disturbing, very upsetting, or seriously harmful experience with 
this drug. 



Amphetamine 

Barbiturates 

Beer 

Cocaine 

DMT (STP) 

— Hard liquor 

. — Heroin 

LSD 

-- — __Mari juana or Hashish 



-Mescaline or Peyote 

.Speed (Injected) 

.Morphine 

.No-Doze 

.Opium 

.Psilocybin 

.Tobacco 

.Tranquilizers 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR PAGE 3 



Fill in each column on page 3 with the ap propriate letter or number choices from the questions 
below. AH usage refers to that not on medic J advice. PLEASE PRINT . 



column I. Number of times used during the period of my school, college, or graduate years 
without prior medical recommendation: 

a. never c. 2-10 times e. more than 50 times 

b. once d. 10-50 times 



column 2. Educational level at which I started use: 

a. grade school d. college 1st yr. 

b. high school e. college 2nd yr. 

c. after high school but f. college 3rd yr. 

not enrolled in college g. college 4th yr. 

column. 3. The last time I used the substance was: 

a. within the last week c. 1-2 months ago 

b. within the last month d. 3 -5 months ago 



h. after college but not 
enrolled in grad, school 

i. graduate school 



e. 6 months - year ago 

f. more than a year ago 



column 4. Assuming the substance was readily available, the possibility of my using it in the 
next year is: (choose one for each substance) 

a. definitely would like to use it d. probably would not use it 

b. might like to use it e. definitely would not use it 

c. don’t know 

column 5. Person who primarily suggested I use the substance the first time: 

a. roommate d. close friend h. brother or sister 

b. spouse (opposite sex) i. physician or clinic 

c. close friend ^ c. acquaintance j. it was my own idea 

(same sex) f. girl/boyfriend k. other 

g. parent 

column 6, In what setting are (were) you most likely to use the substance? 

a. parents’ home cl. public place g. automobile 

b. own rented apt,. e. apt. or room of outdoors 

or room close friend i. other 

c. dormitory room f. apt. or room of 

acquaintance 



with a large group (same sex) 

with a large group (mixed company) 

other 



column 7. The majority of the time S use the substance: 

a. alone d. 

b. with one or two others (same sex) e. 

c. with one or two others (mixed company) f. 
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column 8. 



column 9. 
column 10. 

column ! 1. 

column 12. 



column 13. 



If you have stopped cr decreased usage or if you have never used any of these sub- 
stances please write in a Setter from the list below to indicate the primary reason and 
the secondary reason (if any) for this: 

a. reports of harmful psychological effects, 

b. reports of harmful medical effects. 

c. observation of effects in others. 

d. urging (or potential disapproval) from parents. 

e. urging (or potential disapproval) from friends or acquaintances. 

f. unsatisfactory personal experience with the substance. 

g. illegality; arrests and increased law enforcement. 

h. difficulty in obtaining the substance. 

i. no desire to experience (to continue experiencing) its effects. 

j. di? like of injections. 

k. have not heard of this substance. 

Considering all the substances listed on page 3, number those which you have used in 
the order of your first experience with each. 

What proportion of your friends have used the substance at least once? 
a- none c. a few e. about half g. all 

b. very few d. a sizeable minority f. most 

What proportion of your friends disapprove of using this sub'' ance? 

a. none c. a few e. about half g. all 

b. very few d. arizeable minority f. most 

Incoii’mn S2 on page 3, indicate (by letter) for each substance that you’ve taken 
yotsr personal reason(s) for taking it. 

a. Reduce general anxiety n. Improve sexual a 1 — 'etite,sensitivity, 

b. Explore inner self or capacities 

c. For religious or mystical feeling o. Reduce sexual desires or activities 

d. Satisfy a strong craving p. Esther increase or decrease appetite 

e. Relieve boredom for food 

f. Feel less depressed or sad q. Kill self 

g. Relieve tension or nervousness r. Improve ability to learn or remember 

h. Make a good mood last longer or s. Improve performance in something 

make a fine feeling better physical (athletics, work) 

i. Relieve anger or irritability t. Prepare for stress 

j. Be more friendly, enhance sociability u. Shut things out of mind 

k. Be more loving v. Be like others I admire 

l. Feei stronger or healthier w. Facilitate creative abilities 

Feei less dull or sluggish x. Go along with what others are doing 

y. Get high, feel good 

Indicate for each substance whether it is physiologically addictive, that is whether it 
produces very unpleasant physical symptoms when sustained use is stopped. Use the 
appropriate letter: 

a - yes b. no c. don’t know 
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APPENDIX B 

Spring Freshman Follow-up Survey Materials^ 

Letter Accompanying Questionnaire 
Follow-up Letter to Nonrespondents 
Spring Questionnaire 



Page 

100 

101 

103 



Note: A Directions and Reply Card essentially similar to the one used in the 

fall survey (Appendix A) was also used in this survey. 
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Cam©9 ! ©*^ e ^on Uns versiEy 



Department of PsychoJogy 
ScSisnfey Park 

Pittsburgh., Pennsylvania 15213 

£4123 621-2600 



To all CMU Freshmen: 

At the beginning of the school year most of you completed a questionnaire concerning drug use. Subsequently, this ques- 
tionnaire was sent to all the other students on campus and more than 70% were completed and returned to us. This was an 
excellent response for a mail survey of this kind. A summary of the results will be available for you next fall. 

Of course we v/ere able to get a much higher response rati from freshmen (over 95%), since you were tested as a group. 
Since we were able to get such complete information, we would like to find out what has happened since last September. Obvi- 
ously, your first year in college is particularly significaiit. Many things are done differently than they were ii> high school and 
others happen for the first time. Some of you may have encountered the drug scene and others may have missed it completely. 
Finding out about all of you will help us learn something about adjusting to college life as well as about drugs. 

The questionnaire (a shortened version of the one we used last fall) and the method of returning it have been carefully 
designed so that replies are anonymous while still making it possible to send reminders to those who do not reply fas explained 
on the “Directions" Card)- We have asked you to write the code number you were assigned last September (if you retained it) 
on the questionnaire. As you may recall, that number was assigned by chance— determined by the seat which you selected — 
and could not be used to identify you. 

We have a strong desire to be and to remain unable to identify specific individuals so that we are net placed in possible, 
legal jeopardy and have tried hard to make it as difficult as possible for anyone to do this. All data will be tmnsfeired 
to a computerized system and the questionnaires and directions cards will be burned. Professional research ethics will be 
strictly observed throughout the study. Our purposes in conducting the research are simply to better understand usage and 
to share our understanding with others. We are interested in identifying patterns, trends, and relationships. We are not interested 
in identifying individuals and this concern has led us to sacrifice some important questions. 

We are asking your cooperation in an attempt to get good information of a type that is presently rare everywhere. A 
complete or very nearly complete response from all freshmen is necessary because the data might be biased in serious — and 
worse — unknown ways by only a partial response or by incomplete questionnaires. In this area the scarcity of good informa- 
tion makes your cooperation even more important than it usually is In survey research. 

This study is sponsored by a grant awarded to us by the National Institute of Mental Health and by funds from the Falk 
Foundation. The proposal for the research was initiated entirely by us, and not by the university administration or any other 
authority, although the study docs have administrative approval. 

If you feci that the questionnaire does not allow you to express your views adequately (and no questionnaire really does 
since it must be limited to certain preselected choices), we Invite you to communicate with us more fully. A note, preferably 
typewritten and enclosed with your questionnaire, is suggested, but it may be sent separately if you desire. If you want to 
telephone one of us no attempt will be mads to determine your identity and we would be grateful for the chance to hear your 
views, if you have questions which you would like answered before you respond to the questionnaire, any of us will try to 
provide answers. 

If ycu specifically wish not to participate in this survey for any reason, please enclose v our blank questionnaire in the re- 
turn envelope and proceed as indicated on the “Directions” card. We will then not bother you with further attempts to get the 
questionnaire returned, however we hope that all students will be willing to respond so that we get meaningful and reliable 
information. 

Please follow the directions printed on the enclosed “Directions’* card, and please return the questionnaire immediately 
since the analysis of the data cannot begin until all of the forms are returned. 

Once again, a complete return is needed to get results that are meaningful. Your prompt return of the questionnaire will 
save you the bother and save us the expense and effort of follow-up letters and calls. We hope that you agree that this is an 
important and worthwhile project — for all of us. 









James Korn, Ph.D. 

Assistant Professor of Psychology 



Robert Moroan, En.D. {r 

director of Counseling and Associate Professor of Psychology 
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OSirR©@i©*4VS@!iOS1 University Department of Psychology 

Schentey Park 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213 
[ 412 ] 621 -2600 



To C&re&ia CSBJ Freshmen: 

fJ According to our records you ere among the frestraen who have not returned a 
Diraetiona” card so ws do not know if you have returned your drug survey question- 

LACK OF TIMS? 



If you have been neglecting your reply for lack of time we ask that you con- 
sider yourself nudged and return the materials as soon as poasible. We realise 
that students are under a lot of pressure during final exams, but wo feel that the 
topic ok our questionnaire is important enough to ask you to take the J S-20 gain, 
necessary to complete it# 



EOT A USSR? 



If yo a have not responded because you have had little or do experience with 
tfea substance® being asked about, resserahor we need responses from 
ALL COT students, users and nonusers, in order to carry out a meaningful survey. 

C0KS&SHED ABOUT BSIHG IDENTIFIED? 

W® have no reason to nor do we even want to ba able to identify individuals. 

None oi th© materials are marked in any way and e hay may be traded about at will. 

Tha survey materials are not sufficient basis or evidence for arrest or conviction. 
Tha aeta will bo stored in a ceded computerized system and the questionnaires and 
diractidae cards will be burned as seen as possible. IF you feel that your particu- 
lar eat of background characteristics might identify you (end the categories have 
been kept vary general to reduce this problem) omit the moat highly identifying 
itesu(s) rather than not responding at all. 

Soon® poop 1®, are under she impression that finding out how much usage there is, 
is our primary him. This is not so. If it were, x?a would have settled for the 
vary brief questionnaires used at roost other colleges which have had surveys. We 
are seeking to create profiles of character is ties of users of various substances, 
of patterns of use, and of attitudes towards aud experiences with the various sub- 
stances. Incredible as it may seem, data on these basic matters is almost nonexistent 
be conducted'^ ° UX " 0uive ^ to !r * O0fc extensive wide-scale investigation yet to 

In checking with other investigators, we find that all report that their 
surveys have had no effect on the amount or nature of the law enforcement situation 
at their campuo. W® believe that the same will hold true here and we are taking 
several steps to insure jrhia. As w® have eaid, no data will b© released before 
ttm mid-susaaer or next fall. At that time there will be made available a report 
^ i- H MA. £•££. with - how many users there are. It will deal with 
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characteristics of various typos of use and nonuse. The final, report will bo in 
technical form in a scientific journal or monograph and will not bo ready for at 
least two years from now at the earliest. 

Vfa have already received questionnaires from 50% of the freshmen (and many of 
them contained cotes for which we are grateful). T,n spot ■'checking it becomes 
clear that we are obtaining a heavy response from both users and nonusers. Students 
who resist returning a questionnaire cannot prevent the survey from being completed; 
there is simply too much useful data on hand for that. They, and students who 
deliberately '‘fake" their responses, contribute to the considerable amount of public 
misinformation which already exists. It is a matter of having your experience and 
opinions counted or of letting yourself by represented by ethers who may be vary 
different from you. 

If you de3ire additional material*, for any reason, you may request them by 
calling any of us or by leaving a message with the secretary of the Counseling 
Center (extension 280). Notes concerning any aspect of the study may be sent to 
any of us at the Psychology Department through the campus mail, either separate 
from or enclosed with a questionnaire. If any group of students would like to 
meet with an investigator, we will do our best to arrange a meeting. 

Sincerely, 



Joel Goldstein, extension 240 
James Korn, extension 278 
Robert Morgan, extensions 260, 286 
Walter Abel, extensions 280, 286 
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CONFIDENTIAL 

PLEASE DO NOT PUT YOUR NAME ANYWHERE ON THIS QUESTIONNAIRE 

If you have the code number you were given last September, write the number here 

1. Sex: Male. . . . Female. . . . 

2. Major study area: 

□ Painting, Sculpture, Design, 

Graphics, Architecture 

□ Music, Drama 

□ Industrial Administration 

□ Engineering: Civil, Metallurgy 

3 . Grade point average last semester: 

□ below 1.99 □ 2.00-2.49 

4. Housing during academic year: 

□ home □ dormitory □ fraternity □ rented room or apartment 

5 . Religion in which you were reared : 

□ Protestant □ Catholic □ Jewish □ Other □ None 

6. Present religious preference: 

□ Protestant □ Catholic O Jewish □ Other □ None 

7* Present attendance at religious services: 

□ regular □ infrequent □ not at all 

8. What is the highest level of formal education obtained by your parents? 

(mark one in each column) 



father 

□ 


mother 

□ 


grammar school or k 


□ 


□ 


some high school 


□ 


□ 


high school graduate 


□ 


□ 


some college 


a 


□ 


college degree 


□ 


□ 


post graduate degree 



9, Family's (parents’) approximate annual income: 

□ under $5,000 □ $10,000 to $15,000 ’□ over $25,000 

□ $5,000 to $10,000 □ $15,000 to $25,000 

10. Type of community where you were raised: 

□ farm or rural □ suburb of a city 

□ smalltown (under 10, 000) □ city (100,000-500,000) 

□ average-sized town (10,000-99,999) □ large city (above 500,000) 



□ Engineering: Mechanical, Electrical, 

Chemical 

□ Chemistry, Mathematics, Physics 

□ Business and Social Studies 

□ Humanities 

□ 2.50-2.99 □ 3.00-4.00 



none 

□ 

□ 



seldom 

□ 

□ 



occasional 
(twice week) 



frequent 
(3 or more 
per week) 



Page 2 

1 1 . Extent of participation in : 

on-campus extracurricular activities 
ofT-campus extracurricular activities 

□ Yes □ No 

13. Please circle ONE number or check one of the boxes below to describe vour political position. 



□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 



12. Are you affiliated with a social fraternity or sorority? 



extremely 

liberal 



middle of the road 



7 

extremely 

conservative 



□ My position cannot be represented on the above scale. 

□ I am not particularly interested in politics. 

Tear off instruction sheet (next page) before filling out the rest of this page. 



I -a. No. times used 

1-b. No. times used since 
September 1, 1968 

2. when started 

3. last time used 
future use 
who introduced 
setting first time 
with whom first time 



4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 



reasons for starting: 
a. primary 



b. secondary 



9. 


order of use 


10/ 


% close friends using 


11. 


% friends disapproving 


12. 


negative influence: 
a. primary 


O 
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b. secondary 
personal experience 



Amphetamines 
(Benzedrine, 
Methedrine, etc.) 


Beer 


Hard Liquor 


Heroin or 
Opium 


LSD 


| Marihuana 
or Hashish 


Tobacco 
















* 




























































Hill 










, 

. 










as s 










t 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR PAGE 2 

Fill in each row on page 2 with the appropriate letter or number choices from the questions below. All 
usage refers to that not on medical advice. PLEASE PRINT 

Row la. Number of times used during the period of my school or college years without prior medi- 
cal recommendation : 

a. never c. 2-10 times e. more than 50 times 

b. once d. 10-50 times 



Row lb. Number of times used since Sept. 1, 1968 without prior medical recommendation. 

a. never c. 2-10 times e. more than 50 times 

b. once d. 10-50 times 

Row 2. Educational level at which I started use (if started during summer, select the following 
school year): 

a. grade school d. high school 3rd yr. 

b. high school 1st yr. e. high school last yr. 

c. high school 2nd yr. f. after high school but 

not enrolled in college 

Row 3. The last time I used the substance was: 

a. within the last week c. 1-2 months ago 

b. within the last month d. 3-5 months ago 

Row 4. Assuming the substance was readily available, the possibility of my using it in the next year 
is: (choose one answer for each substance) 

a. definitely would like to use it d. probably would not use it 

b. might like to use it e. definitely would not use it 

c. don’t know 



g. college 1st semester 

h. college 2nd semester 



e. 6 months-year ago 

f . more than a year ago 



Row 5. Person who primarily suggested I use the substance the first time: 



e. acquaintance 

f. girl/boy friend 

g. parent 

h. brother or sister 



i. 

b 



a. roommate 

b. spouse 

c. close friend ( same sex ) 

d. close Mend (opposite sex) 

Row 6. Where were you when you used the substance for the first time? 

a. parents’ home d. public place (indoors) •' 

b. own rented apt. or room e. apt. or room of close friend 

c. dormitory room f . apt. or room of acquaintance 

Row 7. Who were you with when you used the substance for the first tim e? 

a. alone d. with a large group (same sex) 

b. with one or two others ( same sex) e. with a large group (mixed company) 

c. with one or two others (mixed company) f. other 
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physician or clinic 
it was my own idea 
other 



g. automobile 

h. outdoors 

i. other 
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Row 






Row 



8. In Row 8 indicate (by letter) for each substance that you have taken, your primary and 
secondary reason for using it the first time. 



a. curiosity 

b. for enjoyment or pleasure; 
to get nigh, feel, good 

c. be sociable and friendly; 
go along with others 

d. reduce general anxiety, tension, 
nervousness or stress 

e. academic pressure 

f . increase or decrease appetite for food 

g. explore inner self 



h. for religious or mystical feeling 

i. satisfy a strong craving 

j. relieve boredom 

k. feel less depressed or sad 

l. relieve anger or irritability 

m. improve ability to learn 
or remember 

n. improve performance in something 
physical { athletics, work) 

o. facilitate creative ability 



9. Considering all the substances on page 3, number those which you have used in. the order 
of your first experience with each. 



Row 10. What proportion of your friends have used the substance at least once? 

a. none c. a few e. about half g. all 

b. very few d. a sizeable minority f. most 

Row 11. What proportion of your friends disapprove of using this substance? 

a. none c. a few e. about half g. all 

b. very few d. a sizeable minority f. most 

Row 12. If you have stopped or decreased usage or if you have never used any of these substances 
if please write in a letter from the list below to indicate the primary reason and the secondary 

reason (if any) for this: 

a. reports of harmful psychological effects 

b. reports of harmful medical effects 

c. observation of effects in others 

d. urging (or potential disapproval) from parents 

e. urging (or potential disapproval) from friends or acquaintances 

f. unsatisfactory personal experience with the substance 

g. illegality; arrests and increased law enforcement 
difficulty in obtaining the substance 

i. no desire to experience (or to continue experiencing) its effects 

j. dislike of injections 

k. have not heard of this substance 



Row 13. Select one of the statements below for each substance you have ever used : 

a. It has been very helpful, and beneficial to me, with no serious harmful effects. 

b. It has been helpful, and beneficial to me, but there have been harmful effects also. 

c. I have had no particular effect from it— either beneficial or harmful. 

d. I have had mostly a harmful or unpleasant experience with this substance, but it did not 
seem serious to me. 

e. I have had a very disturbing, very upsetting, or seriously harmful experience with this 
substance. 
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The following question is optional. All forms containing answers to it will be retyped by us and this 
page will be burned as soon as possible. 

a. Please discuss v/hy and/or how you started to use the substances that you have used. 
Discuss as many relevant factors as you are aware of. 

b. Please discuss the positive and negative aspects of the experic that you have had with 
each of the substances you have used. 
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APPENDIX C 



! 

Determining the Statistical Significance of 
Difference between Two percentages 
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Appendix C 

Determining the Statistical Significance of a Difference 

between Two Percentages 

When the question arises as to whether or not an observed difference between 
two percentages represents a significrut difference the following table (Table 2) 
can be used. and refer to the size of two subsaxnples which are being 

compared. The figures in the table represent the size of a difference in per- 
centages which would be necessary for the difference to have occurred no more than 
times in one hundred by chance alone. The values are calculated for propor- 
tions near 50% and therefore are conservative estimates for other percentages. 

The table should not be used where either value in a comparison is much lower than 
20% or greater than 80%. 

?: Table 21 

Magnitude of Difference between Two Percentages Required for 



the 


5% Level 


of Confidence f* 


r Sub s amp 1 e s 


of Various Sizes 






N i 


N 2 > 


2000 


800 


600 


400 


200 100 


50 


2000 


1 












300 


4 


6 




' 






600 


5 


7 


7 








400 


6 


7 


8 


8 






200 


8 


10 


10 


10 


11 / 




100 


10 


10 


11 


11 


12 14 




50 

* 


14 


14 


14 


14 


16 17 


20 
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Examples: Are there significantly higher proportions of women who were 

Heavy Down users than (a) in the general population or than b) who use alcohol? 





Total 


Females 


% Females 


All upperclassmen 


2197 


615 


28 


Heavy Down users 


98 


44 


45 


Drinkers 


424 


89 


21 



Entering the table at = 2000 (the figure closest to 2197, the total number of 
upperclassmen) and at N 2 = 100 (the figure closest { zo 98, the number in the 
sample of Heavy Down users), we find that a difference of 10 ,.*•••' -re percentage 
points are needed for a significant difference to exist. Since the difference 
between the 287, females in the upperclass population and the 457* females in the 
Heavy Down users is 17, we conclude that women a**e over-represented among Heavy 
Down drug users. 

By the same process we enter the table at 100 and at 400 to compare Heavy 
Down users to Drinkers and obtain the figure of 11 or more percentage points 
necessary for significance. Since the proportion of females in the Heavy Down 
group is 2 J+% higher than for Drinkers, we can again conclude that the difference 
in percentages is significant. 
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